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St. Johnstoun ; or, John Earl of Gowrie. 
3 vols, 12mo. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, 1823. 

Tue author of ‘ Waverley’ has not only 

produced many admirable works him- 

self, but has likewise, by the example 
he has set, been the means of introduc- 
ing a sounder and healthier taste into 
the walk of fictitious narrative, and 
given a fatal blow to the puny school of 
mawkish sentiment and insipidity. He 
has had several imitators, more or less 
successful, but, hitherto, he has out- 
stripped all his competitors. The 
author of the present work boldly chal- 
lenges comparison with the ‘great un- 
known,’ by the point of history which 
he has selected for his story; and had 
he been less successful, we should cer- 
tainly have censured his temerity in thus 
attempting to measure his own powers 
with one who has been acclaimed as su- 
preme in this department of literature 
over all his contemporaries. But we 
hesitate not to affirm, that if the pre- 
sent writer has sought a comparison 
between himself and a mighty rival, 
he can maintain his pretensions by 
exhibiting undoubted marks of kin- 
dred talent. If forcible delineation 
of character, truth of costume, dra- 
matic dialogue, and fine graphic effect, 
be indispensable in a work of fiction, 
which must, at the first glance, be re- 
cognized as belonging to the school of 
the Scotch novels, the volumes before 
us can make good their claims to these 
proud characteristics, Objections may, 
perhaps, be started by some, as to the 
tragic, abrupt, and not quite satisfactory 
termination of the story, especially by 
those critics who always like and dislike 
selon les regles: such persons will, per- 
haps, censure the author for not having 
awarded to the different persons of his 
story, such recompense or penalty ‘as 
should seem consonant with poetical 
justice ; but, besides that the present 

Narrative, although in itself fictitious, is 

founded upon history, we are of opinion, 

that too strict and uniform an adherence 
to an exact moral retribution, does not 





afford the most valuable lesson; neither 
do we perceive why any thing like an 
arbitrary system should be permitted to 
influence a species of delineation, which, 
professing to copy all the varied inci- 
dents of human life, cannot be subju- 
gated to arbitrary rules, or confined by 

edantic regulations. The story itself 
is well conducted; the incidents skil- 
fully managed, and the interest sus- 
tained till the tragic death of the earl 
and his brother. We shall not pre- 
tend to give any regular analysis of the 
plot, but shall briefly state the principal 
event on which it turns, and then lay 
before our readers some detached scenes, 
which, we think, will justify what we 
have said in commendation of the work. 

The youthful and accomplished Earl 
of Gowrie, and his brother, the Master 
of Ruthven, are both high in favour 
at court, notwithstanding that their fa- 
ther had but a few years before perished 
on the scaffold. The latter of these two 
noble youths is, however, unfortunately 
too much honoured by the familiarity 
of his royal mistress, Anne of Denmark, 
whose indiscreet marks of attachment 
awaken a jealousy in the bosom of her 
consort, which, fomented by the ma- 
chinations of Rathsay, a minion of the 
king and of a wily Jesuit, leads to the 
tragical catastrophe of the death of both 
the brothers. Oliver Patults, alias Fran- 
cis Austin, the Jesuit, is a resolute enemy 
of the earl, whom he is determined to 
crush, as being cne of the most powerful 
supports of the Protestant party? This 
ably delineated character exhibits a man 
ready to sacrifice every principle and 
every feeling to his reckless ambition. 
In this alone he is an enthusiast ; in every 
other respect calculating and cautious. 
But it is in his portrait of James that we 
think the author has been pre-eminent- 
ly successful, and has touched, witha 





master hand, all the various and contra- 
dictory traits which marked. that mo- 
narch. ‘To have attempted a character 
already finely drawn and finely cclour- 
ed by the ‘ great unknown,’ in his ¢ For- 
tunes of Nigel,’ is a task from which 
most writers would have shrunk in dis- 
may. That the author of ‘St. John- 
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stoun’ has not made such an attempt 
without a proper estimate of his powers, 
must, we think, be conceded by every 
one, after perusing the specimens we 
now present him with, The first of 
these exhibits a vivid and masterly pic- 
ture of the interior of the royal court :—~ 

‘The Earl of Gowrie having already had 
@ private interview with his brother and sis- 
ter, who were then, as we have said, in at- 
tendance on the king and queen, was on the 
second day of his arrival m Edinburgh, ae- 
companied by his brother-in-law the Duke 
of Lennox, ushered into the audience-cham- 
ber at Holyrood, through a crowd of cour- 
tiers; to most of whom the Master of Ruth- 
ven, proud of his accomplished brother, 
exultingly introduced him ; and, as he passed 
through a long file of lords, knights, and 
gentlemen, it might have caused much amus- 
ing speculation in an acute and unconcerned 
spectator, to have witnessed the difference 
of feeling manifested in the several counte- 
nances of the courtly throng, as the name 
of the young earl was buzzed through the 
ranks of the antichamber. A few of the old 
nobles greeted him with that deep interest, 
with which it was natural to regard the re- 
presentative of his father, who had been 
their ancient colleague ;' and who, although 
they had separated themselvcs from him in 
his misfortunes, yet bore his disastrous, and 
what they considered, bis unmerited fate, 
fresh in their memories. While the eyes of 
these grisly warriors wandéred in ‘examina- 
tion over his athletic and manly figure, as if 
looking for the promise of those “ thewes 
and sinews” which were to fit him for future 
warlike seryice, those who had been of the 
faction of his father’s enemies, marked the 
fire and dignity of his eye, and shrunk from 
his gaze with an involuntary dread of retri- 
bation. And ever and anon might be de- 
tected the prying glance of some young gal- 
lant, taking ample note of the foreign fashion 
and materials of his doublet, and the cut 
and air of his ruff; while the more estima- 
ble among the young nobility pressed eagerly 
forward to secure an introduction, behold- 
ing in him a model of all that was noble and 
engaging, on which to form their own man- 
ners and bearing. 

‘ But however diversified the feelings of 
the spectators, we may venture to affirm, 
that never was any man viewed with senti- 
ments of more general approbation, imperi- 
ously called forth by his grandeur of mein, his 
beauty of person, and a countenance which 
appeared the index of all that is exalted, 
frank, and noble. 





V.—47. 
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As the earl advanced into the room of 


audience. li s Ma iyesty he urricd towards hi im, 


ind met hi 7. halt wav, a5 one whom he de- 
iba cf to hen ; i? thiit d iis th an © irl hent his 
’ ; } ’ ‘raf ’ ore } ‘yr TO fF a vv 
ht} C, te ao tac sani dans }) Mage to i 2” 
iF i¢ king himself assisted him to rise, 
by taking his hand, which he familiarly re- 


tained in his own for same time, and shook 
with a cordiality which each favourite in the 
presence felt in his every nerve ; beholding 
him possessed of all those outs maar ent dow- 
ments most likely to prepossess and fasci- 


nate a master, sO notoriously the slave of 


exterior accomplishincnts ; and their selfish 
fears avere considerably increased, when 
they observed the unrepressed delight with 
which the king beheld him, and the ardour 
which accompanied his recommendation of 
him to the queen, who, seated under a rich 
canopy at the upper end of the room, and 
surrounded by her ladies, had apparently, 
from his first entrance into the chamber, 
ups atiently awaited the moment of intro- 
duction. The earl knelt betore her foot- 
stool, with all the devotion he considered 
due to her sex and rank ; aud put his lips 
to the uncommonly white land which she 
extended towards him, with a grace and 
gallantry which made apparently the most 
favourable impression, and called a blush of 
pleasure to the eheeks, and lighted up the 
eyes of his royal mistress with animation. 

‘** We congratulate you, my lord,” said 
the queen, ina lively tone, “on your sate 
return to your native country ; and not less 
do we felicitate ourself on obtaining so gal- 
lant an acquisition to our court; which, 
possessing fewer attractions, we fear, than 
those of France and England, which you 
have just visited, will yet, we trust, be found 
equally impressed with a sense of the high 
literary fame your lordship hath acquired, 
and which hath been borne to us even at 
this distance,—reflecting high honour on the 
Scottish genius.” 

‘Her Majesty, who prided herself on her 
own literary talents, and, therefore, lost no 
opportunity of showing that she patronized 
learning, here alluded to the earl’s having 
been, in the last year of his residence at Pa- 
dua, "elected to the rector’s chair of that 
university, which he had filled with such 
ability, that, as a mark of honour, bis coat- 
of-arms and titles had been hung up in its 
great hall; the learned members of that 
celebrated college, at the same time, pub- 
licly expressing their profound admiration of 
his youthful application and extraordinary 
talents. 

‘The earl bowed low to this flattering 
culugium of the queen, ‘“‘ My poor preten- 
sions to commendation have indeed met 
a rich reward in the approbation of your 
majesty ; who, I hope, will forgive my 
pre sumption, 1,” be added, “ when I say, that 
neitherin the court of France, nor of England, 
has a display of greater attractions met my 

ight than is now presented on the spot where 
I have the honour to stand.” 

* As the earl said this, he cast a respect- 
ful and admiring glance, first on the queen, 


and then on the Jadies by whom she was 
encompassed, 





‘« What thinks the Lady Beatrix Ruth- 
ven?” sad th i icen, addressing herself to 
o stood ou the left of her 
chair. ‘*‘ May we venture to give credit to 
so distinguished a compliment, or must we, 
in our hi umility, cor isider it merely a speci- 
men of that flattery which we understand is 
brought to such refined perfection at the 
court of Eliz: ibeth; and thus beware of 
trusting to it too implicitly ?” : 
6 Nay,” replied the young lady, 


a young lady wh 


ay, “ since 
your Majesty does me the honour to com- 
mand my opinion, I must contess, that I see 
no reason why our humility should deprive 
usof that which is our undo: ihbted right, being 
fully persu: ided of the unimpeach ‘able vera- 
city of my brother, and feeling every inchi- 
nation to 4 A ace unbscnded confidence in his 
taste and discernment.” 
¢ And laying her lhiand at the same time on 
the arm of a girl about eighteen, who ap- 
peared to be sheltering herself from observa- 
tion behind her during this dialogue, she 
drew her gently forward. “ And heve is 
Lady Agnes,” she continued, * completely 
of my opinion; and so are many others in 
this circle, fas she looked round her with an 
arch smile,) though none of them will be so 


sincere in confessing a hearty belief in their : 


own perfections as your gracious majesty’s 
spout girl.” 

‘The Lady Agnes shook her head, with a 
half reproving glance at her volatile friend, 
which, as it shot tin is from beneath the 
long dark fringes of her eyelids, gave an 
irresistible f fascination to her countenance, 
and drew on her the regards of the Earl of 
Gowrie, who thought he had never beheld 
a being so femininely lovely. She was 
dressed in a mourning robe, composed of 
black velvet, divested entirely of ornament, 
save that the sleeves, in compliance with 
the taste and example of the queen, were 
looped above the elbow, with strings of large 
pearls, of which also her necklace was form- 
ed, and the band that confined her hair ; 
—her height was considerably above the 
middfe size, and her figure, though fragile, 
beautifully proportioned —the sable gar- 
ment in which it was clothed serving to set 
off to the utmost advantage (though in truth 
it required it not) the transparent whiteness 


and delicate texture of her skin. The pro- | 


fuse ringlets of her dark and bright brown 


hair fell over her forehead nearly to her! 


eyes, which were of the darkest Urey, beam- 
ing with a touching softness, which seemed 
to speal: some cause of melancholy not yet 
subdued, and gave a sublime expression to 
features which a Grecian statuary would have 
loved to copy. Yet when a smile parted 
her beautiful lips, and radiantly lighted up 
her countenance, it evidently but recalled 
the expression of youthful hope and chas- 
tened animation most natural to it, and, 
joined with an air of gentle dignity, gave to 
her whole appearance an attraction that 
formed an appeal to every heart, and seemed, 
by a sort of magic, to awaken its best sympa- 
thies. 

‘Such was the interesting young creature 
on whom the Earl of Gowrie fixed for a 
space his eager gaze, till, conscious of its 
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apparent rudeness, and the ardent admira- 
tion ib EXNPFeSse’ d, he VW sldvow liis revards, 
al na, as if by courtly instinct, tr: usterred 
them to the queen, who, no way slow in in- 
terpreting the language of his eyes, had been 
regarding their expressive glances at her 
young attendant, with that degree of resent- 
ment not unusu: ally evinced by a proud and 
vain woman, when placed in the immediate 
neiyhbour hood of superior attractions, which 
her penetration enables her to perceive are 
fully appreciated. And, in truth, her ma- 


jesty’s own personal claims to sieditation 


were of no mean class, which was now more 
fully remarked by Gowaie. 

‘Anne of Deumark; then about six-and- 
twenty years of age, was’ of a commanding 
height, and of a handsome, though rather 
large figure, with a complexion of that 
dazzling fairness generally the concomitant 
of yellow hair—her large blue eyes were re- 
markably clear and auimated, and ber eye- 
brows, of a shade dar‘:er than her hair, de- 
licately delineated and much arched, gave 
an expression of grandeur to her high ; and 
polished forehead, which was much exposed 
by the manner of parting the hair—her 
mouth was small, and her nose inclining to 
the Roman. But although not a feature, 
taken singly, could be censured, (with per- 
haps the exception of her cheek-bones, too 
prominent for perfect beauty,) yet the whole 
combination and contour was far from plea- 
sing. It was bold and somewhat mascu- 
line-——traces of vanity and pride Jurked in 
every line, and consciousness of superiority 
that rose to haughtiness. 

‘Her hair, of “which she was particularly 
vain, was arranged with scrupulous atten- 
tion, and kept from encroaching on her 
forehead by a circlet of precious stones, 
while the longer tresses of its golden threads 
were, at the back, some of them confined by 
bodkins richly yemmed, and some allowed 
to fall upon her shoulders, which were un- 
covered as low as any modern belle could 
possibly approve; her arms were also bare 
considerably above the elbows, and orna- 
mented with richly wrought and_ costly 
br: icelets, overlooked, however, in the ad- 
miration excited by her exquisitely turned 
hands and arms, of which the polished sym- 
metry was only exceeded by the extreme 
whiteness. 

‘The attractions of her figure, however, 
were considerably imps aired by a dress of 
rich rose-coloured taffety, much loaded with 
ornaments, dispused with so little judgment 
as to render them heavily cumbersome ; for 
her love of splendour and magnificence was 
ever more conspicuous than her good taste. 

‘No sooner did her majesty perceive the 
attention of the Lord Gowrie fixed exclu- 
sively on herself, than the displeasure which 
had tinged her haughty features passed off, 

and her face became again resplendent with 
smiles. 

‘«< Surely,” said her majesty, turning and 
addressing the Master of Ruthven, who 
stood behind her chair, “ never were men 
blessed with such a sister. You hear the 


unbounded credit the Lady Beatrix has 
just given to the flattering assertions of the 
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earl, your brother; and,” she continued, 
with an air of coquettishness, and a look of 
favour which but ill accorded with her 
words, “‘ we hope you are fully aware that 
were you not indebted to her good offices, 
you would forfeit our favour ten times in 
the day by your madcap practices.” 

‘“ Now, Heaven forefend,” replied the 
young gentleman, with that degree of seri- 
ousness befitting the occasion, “ that your 
majesty should ever withdraw from your 
unworthy slave the light of that counte- 
nance, without which he would pine in dark- 
ness and sorrow; but though I humbly ac- 
knowledge my many delinquencies, if I 
dared to speak it, I would say, that, like 
the blessed sun, whose beams nourish into 
luxuriance the worthless weed, so has your 
mujesty’s undeserved favour nurtured that 
happy lightness of spirit which your ma- 
jesty has now thought it necessary to re- 
prove.” 

‘“ Nay, good Ruthven,” returned the 
queen, “ look not so seriously on it, we did 
but jest; and trust our word, that knight- 
errantess, thy sister, who is ever ready to 
undertake thy cause, has power sufficient 
to combat the evil effects of all those deeds 
of thoughtlessness thou hast yet committed, 
or, I dare believe, ever wilt commit.” 

‘This sweeping pardon was replied to by 
Ruthven’s laying his hand on his breast, 
accompanied by a low and grateful obei- 
sance. 

* At this moment his majesty, as if inqui- 
sitive with regard to what had called forth 
this gesture, and the gratified air with which 
it was accompanied, left a nobleman with 
whom he had been some minutes in conver- 
sation, and joined the group at the queen’s 
chair; he arrived, however, too late, for the 
dialogue had ceased, and the fidgetty impa- 
tience of his manner and countenance could 
not escape the most superficial observers, as 
he looked for explanation first on the queen, 
and theu on Ruthven ;—he, however, made 
no inquiries in words, and, after a moment’s 
pause, addressed himself to Gowrie. 

**¢ Heard ye aught, my lord,” said he, 
“from our sister o’ England, o’ the request 
we hae lately made her to send us a band 0’ 
thae merry wags o’ players for which her 
capital is at this present sae famous?” 

**¢T am in sooth the bearer of a message 
on that subject,” said Gowrie, “ and crave 
your Inajesty’s pardon for not having ere 
this delivered it. The Queen of England 
e€ommanded me to assure your majesty that 
she is right happy in having it in her power 
to contribute to the amusement of your ma- 
Jesties; and that a company of comedians 
shall be dispatched toward Edinburgh as 
soon as they can complete their necessary 
equipments.” 

‘The queen, passionately fond of public 
exhibitions, heard this with delight. 

** Know you, my lord,” said she, “ if 
that same Shakspeare, the reading of whose 
plays hath given us so much satisfaction, 
cometh with them ?” 


‘Tn this matter,” replied the earl, “I 


performance falleth so far short of the admi- 
rable characters he hath conceived, that the 
Ghost, in his own play of Hamlet, is among 
the most important of those he enacts.” 

‘« May I take the liberty of inquiring 
which of his plays your majesty most ap- 
roves ?” said the earl. 

*T have heard,” remarked his majesty, 
“that his education was not classical, at 
whilk I couldna but admire, having sup- 
posed him a right erudite scholar.” 

‘* Methinks,” said his majesty, fixing 
his eyes upon the queen, “that the hu- 
mours 0’ Petruchio, and his art in bring- 
ing that high-spirited dame o” his under 
the dominion 0’ that controul sae properly 
set furth in her concluding speech, gied us 
the maist contentment.” 

‘The quick blood mounted instantly to 
the cheeks of the queen, and she replied 
contemptuously, “I think very differently ; 
the woman only confesseth the slavish weak- 
ness of a spirit broken by the brutal force 
of her lose! husband; and we hope there 
are but few such fools.” 

“*¢ Fool will ye her?” said his majesty 
with vehemence; “ then deil hae me, but I 
wish a’ the wives in our dominions were 
such, beginning even at the tapmost branch 
o’ the tree.’—Then motioning the Mas- 
ter of Ruthven toward him he took him by 
the arm, and, without waiting her majesty’s 
reply, drew him to a considerable distance, 
and began to discourse on the time and 
place of the next day’s hunt. 

‘The Earl of Gowrie, meantime, not be- 
ing accustomed, like the other courtiers, ta 
these royal bickerings, was somewhat as- 
tounded with what appeared the evil effects 
of the subject he had unfortunately broach- 
ed; but not liking to discontinue it too 
abruptly, he spoke of the general admira- 
tion excited by “ As you Like it,” just then 
produced from the pen of the same author ; 
and, at the request of the queen, repeated 
some of the most beantiful and striking 
parts, which ‘is refined and correct taste, 
joined with the finely modulated tones of 
his voice, rendered a gratification of so de- 
lightful and novel a nature to her majesty, 
and all around her, that every trace of any 
thing less harmonious passed off from their 
minds.’ 

Among the courtly circle, there is 
Lady Agnes Somerdale, whose beauty 
and modesty make a great impression 
on the heart of Earl Gowrie, notwith- 
standing she is a Roman Catholic, who 
had been placed at court to prevent her 
being carried to a convent :— 

‘The beauty and amiable qualities of 
Lady Agnes Somerdale were of that kind 
which gain so much on the heart and un- 
derstanding by being frequently contem- 
plated, that it was no matter of surprise, if, 
after their having once made the forcible 
impression on the Earl of Gowrie, described 
in the last chapter, they were unconscious- 
ly the cause that he became domesticated 
in the royal circle, where only she was to 
be scen. And the manners of the Scottish 





cannot satisfy your majesty; his absence, 
however, may be the less regretted, as his 





court, during the period of which we are 








writing, placing the nobles and all the mea 
of family who possessed influence or wealth, 
much more on a footing of social intercourse 
with royalty, than the etiquette of courts 
in the present day would sanction, it was 
not remarked as any thing uncommon, that 
the earl was so frequently an inmate of her 
majesty’s private apartments, and admitted 
to where she and her ladies amused them- 
selves in various employments. This was a 
comparatively small chamber, in furnishing 
which Anne had given way to her taste for 
luxury and magnificence. The walls were 
covered with the richest tapestry from the 
looms of Arras, on which was depicted the 
story of the captive Chryseis, from the 
Iliad, which was divided into several por- 
tions, to suit the compartments formed by 
three Venetian mirrors. At the upper part 
of this room was placed a chair of state, 
surmounted by a canopy of cloth of silver, 
lined with azure satin, long draperies from 
which were upheld by two alabaster cupids, 
standing on pedestals, one on each side of 
the throne, who peeped forth at each other 
as if playing at hyde-and-seek in their folds. 
Before the chair stood a table of about 
three feet square, which came originally 
from Mexico, and was a present to her ma- 
jesty from the king of Spain, brought over by 
one of those private ambassadors, who, as 
she was ever a firm friend to their master, 
always found favour in her sight. It was 
of rich mosaic work, formed of the feathers 
of small birds, extremely valuable on ac- 
count of the beauty of their plumage, and 
curiously inlaid round the ain with gold 
and ivory. ‘*Some Indians,” says a Spa- 
nish historian, “ who are able artists, exe- 
cute this sort of work so perfectly, that they 
imitate the best painters of Spain; and 
what neither the pencil nor the colours in 
painting can effect, they have done.” This 
table was usually covered with blue satin, 
richly embroidered with a deep border of 
silver tissue. To the right and left of the 
chair, at some little distance, were two 
sinall recesses containing figures of nymphs, 
of Italian sculpture, bearing on their heads 
small tablets, on each of which stood a large 
vase of massy gold, containing powerful 
perfumes, that had been presented at the 
christening of prince Henry, by the ambas- 
sadors of the states of Holland. The floor 
and three steps which raised that part of the 
room on which the chair of state stood, were 
covered with a Persian carpet, of rich and 
vivid colours. Chairs, stools, and tables, 
with innumerable moveable cushions stuff- 
ed with eider down (incredible quantities 
of which were at that time brought to Den- 
mark, from the king’s icelandic domimons) 
filled up the lower part of this apartment, 
which was also furnished with musical in- 
struments. There was likewise a store of 
embroidering frames, and other implements 
tor ladies’ work, by which they found means 
in those days, as well as the present, to be 
laboriously idle. In short, the queen had 
collected in this favorite apartment all that 
could delight the eye, or gratify the senses ; 
yet yorgeous and luxurious as it was, the 
ponderously heavy cornices, and the narrow 
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windows, with their deep recesses, gave it 
stillan appearance of gloom. 

«It was in this room, into which the Earl 
of Gowrie was one day admitted, that he 
found the queen, with Agnes, Beatrix, and 
his brother. The Ladies Agnes and Beatrix 
were engaged at their embruidering-frames 
in separate windows, while ber majesty, 
seated in the chair of state, appeared busiiy 
employed in arranging some jewels, t taken 
from cases that stood on the table before 
her, and to which the Master of Ruthven, 
who had been excused that day from his at- 
tendance in the bunting field, in conse- 
quence of having sprained his arm, seemed 
also to be giving his attention. 

‘ Her majesty raised her head immediate- 
lv on the earl’s entrance. — “ Come hi- 
ther, my Lord of Gowrie,” she said, “ and 
vive us your assistance. ‘The master hath 
been dire ‘cting me how to form a carcanet 
of jewels from our hoards, which shall, from 
the rare qualities contaimed in each, have 
power to protect us from all imaginable 
evils, and endow us with all manner of vir- 
tues—Nay, now,” she continued, “ you 
smile somewhat maliciously, my lord, me- 


thinks as though you doubted the power of 


our gems to accomplish such marvels; but 
we are determined to put our plan in execu- 
cution, and, as soon as we have arranged 
these stones, to deliver them to George 
Heriot, our cunning workman, that we may, 


as soon as possible, become possessed of 


this charmed necklace, expecting it to vie 
wath the most famous taliaman of the east; 
therefore, no more of those incredulous 
smiles, | beseech you.” 

‘** Your majesty may rest assured,” said 
the earl, “that no one of your faithful 
subjects can more fervently wish that their 
saa may prove potent to protect your 
grace from every approach of c alamity. 
Nor am I ignorant of the vast importance 
attached to their qualities, as thus expressed 
by a learned lapidary :— 

‘That, by heavenly influence, 

Each precious pearl and stone 

Hath in his substance fixed force 
And virtues largely sown,” 
roceed we then,” said the queen, who, 
it is more than probable, partook largely 
in the belief of most of the fanciful theories 
of the time, “ Proceed we then to finish our 
task—this is an agate—what sayeth the 
inaster are its peculiar properties ai 

** Tt is most inestimable,” said Ruthven, 
“it maketh eloquent, and procureth the 
- our of princes, and also protects bim who 

vareth it trom dangers of storm and tem- 
a st, by sea and land.” 

se Ah!” said her m: yesty, laughing, “TI 
will have some of monstrous size procured, 
to bestow upon our consort for behoof of his 
many ambassadors.—And this,’’ she con- 
tinued, taking another stone from one of the 
cases, and holding it up, ** what have you to 
say tor this ?” 

** The hyacinth—for such I think it is,” 
said the master, taking it in his hand— 
* prevents pestilential infection, and is a 
preservative from poison.” 

** And this sapphire?” 


¢¢sp 


inquired = the 
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queen, after exainining and passing several | 
of the gems,—“ Come, good Ruthven, your 

task Is nearly completed, for methinks this 
wo only stone you have not seen.’ 

‘“ Is your m: pany s carcanet then of a 
reasonable length ? ’said Ruthven. 

‘Why, yes,” replied her majesty, after 
laying the stunes side by side before her ; 
“but we must assuredly add this for its 
beauty, though its other qualities should 
be interior to those we have already se- 
lected.” 


seed | hath many virtues,” returned the 
master; “ yet,” added he, gaily, “can your 
majesty stand in no need of its assistance, 
w hile those two living sapphires, your ma- 
jesty’s eyes, put to shame the lustre of the 
stone.” 


‘ There was more truth in this speech than 
is usually contained in compliments of the 
kind, for the queen’s eyes were of that 
beautiful blue, which well warranted the 
comparison, nor could the gem exceed them 
in brightness ; and it may well be supposed 
that such appropriate flattery took nothing 
from their lustre,—on the contrary, they 
darted such orient beams of favour on the 
young man who had thus ventured to eulo- 
gize them, that his own sunk beneath them. 
The earl felt surprised, and somewhat trou- 
bled; much of his alarm arose from ob- 
serving the free manner in which Ruthven 
dared to address the queen, but more from 
the encouragement she gave him; a still 
stronger instance of which, to his great dis- 
may, he was about to witness. 

‘Anne addressed herself immediately to 
the earl.—* Have you ever met, my lord,” 
said she, ‘with one more skilled in subter- 
fuge than this brother of thine ?—I have 
wearied him to death with this same carca- 
net, and now, refusing to lend me his as- 
sistance any longer, he puts me off with a 
compliment to my eyes.—Go,” she con- 
tinued, playfully, to Ruthven, ‘so—we 
cannot be deceived you see—yet surely 
your services deserve some rew ard.”— And, 
untying from her neck an embroidered rib- 
band, to which a locket was suspended, she 
made a motion for him to stoop; he in- 
stantly kneeled, and she fastened it round 
his neck. ‘The movement was instanta- 
neous; and, almost before the earl! could 
persuade himself that what he had | just wit- 
nessed was no deception of vision, his 
brother had risen, and devoutly kissed the 
ornament thus bestowed. 


‘If the earl felt amazed before, he 
was now pertectly lost in astonishment ; 


and foreseeing the probable Mt effects of 


such thoughtless indications of favour to so 
young a man, whom, as a brother, he ten- 
derly loved, he determined to hazard the 
queen’s displeasure, by urging what partook 
of the nature of a remonstrance. 

¢ 66 Tha it young coxcomb, my gracious 
queen,’ ’ said Gowrie, “is ‘already nearly 
insufierable; let me then most humb ly en- 
treat you to recall this most distinguishing 
mark of your royal favour, which, besides 
lcreasing his vanity to an extravagant 


pitch, may possibly draw on him the hatred 
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of those who conceive themselves more en. 
titled to your gracious consideration, 

‘The queen looked at the earl steadily, 
for an instant, while her face and neck were 
suffused with a crimson glow, 

‘ The words of Gowrie were merely such 
as might have been spoken in that spirit of 
badina: ve of which she had set the example, 
but the seriousness and air of vexation with 
which they were uttered gave them, to her 
quick perception, the full meaning be wish- 
ed them to convey, and she replied more to 
the expression of his countenance than to 
his language. 

‘* We perccive, my lord,” she said, 
“that you kindly mean to act as our moni- 
tor; we will, however, in future, spare you 
that trouble, ‘having arrived at what we our- 
self consider the years of discretion.” 

‘The Earl of Gowrie did all that he could 
to make his sentiments appear less legibly 
written in his features, but his strong disap- 
probation of her conduct was too deeply 
seated to admit of its being so speedily ef- 

faced from his countenance, and it was in 
vain that he apologized for his zeal to pre- 
venta shadow of blame from being cast upon 
her condescension, 


‘“ Tf the Master of Ruthven agrees with 
your lordship,”’ she said, haughtily, “in con- 
sidering my gift so very dangerous, he has 
my full permission to destroy it as soon as 
he thinks meet—recall it I certainly shall 
not.” 


‘Ruthven again pressed the locket to his 
lips, and swore solemnly that nothing on 
earth should make him part with it, but 
that, on the contrary, he would guard it with 
the last drop of his blood. The vehemence 
of his tone and action, and the looks of in- 
dignation he darted on his brother for wish- 
ing to deprive him of the locket, soothed 
the queen ; for, delighted with this roman- 
tic fervour, which her vanity loved so well, 
she speedily regained her good humour, and 
turning to the “earl, she said, ‘Let all this 
folly be forgotten ; and prythee, Ruthven, 
call hither thy sister, who sits plying her 
needle yonder with as much diligence as 
though she were the wife of some burley 
yeoman, and had six small children to pro- 
vide with warp and woof.—Do, dear Bea- 
trix,”’ she continued, as the sister of Gowrie 
appr ached, * take thy lute, and refresh me 
with its melody, for [ am w ary of these 
men and bi aubles;” ” and she pushed pettish- 
ly from her the table on which the jewels 
were (lisplayed. 


‘ « Shall we retire,” 


said the earl to the 


master, ‘ lest we increase the weariness of 


which her majesty complains f” 

*«¢ Not so, good my lord, if it please you 
to remain,” said her majesty, somewhat 
sharply ; ; “ we shall retain you till your sis- 
ter’s melody hath chased away all your dark 
chimeras, and the honey- dew of peace de- 
scend once more upon your justly troubled 

spirit.” 

‘This was pronounced in such a satirical 
tone, and accompanied by such an air of 
mock gravity, that the earl could not avoid 
smiling, though inwardly provoked by her 
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thoughtless levity; he bowed however, in 
acquiescence. 

‘«* Go, 1 beseech you, my dear brother,” 
said Lady Beatrix to the earl, “ and warn 
my friend Agnes that [ am summoned 
from the race her fair fingers have been 
striving to win with mine for some two 
hours past.” ’ 

*« Recollect, however, my lord,”’ said 
the queen, “ we do not require her attend- 
ance, should she be disposed to continue 
her employment.” —For her ma yesty seldom 
felt any wish for the presence of one whose 
wanners were a tracit rebuke to her own. 

‘The earl having received this conmmis- 
sion, so congenial to his wish, gladly pro- 
ceeded to the foot of the room, where Ag, 
pes, eushrined between the splendid cur- 
tains, sat in the deep recess of a window- 
inteut on arranging the different shades of 
silk, so as to suit the fairy creations of her 
fancy. 

‘The queen, on Gowrie’s departure, fol- 
lowed him with a glance, in which there was 
much of admiration mixed with apparent 
pique. ** Now, for my life, can I not ima- 
gine,” said she, addressing Feuthven and 
his sister, “ what can tempt that noble earl 
to assume these airs of solemn wisdom.— 
Dost know, my Beatrix, that he seemed to 
consider it his bounden duty even now to 
reprove our folly for bestowing that bauble 
which hangs about the master’s neck : :—we 
have not heen so schooled, God wot, since 
first we came from Denmark, when Sir 
James Melville was appointed our nursing 
father and keeper by our royal consort, who 
thought his bride too young to go alone; yet, 
by our faith it was a thankless office, and 
we would not advise those who value our 
good graces to emulate his homihes.”— 
And, roused by these seemingly unpleasant 
reflections, her eyes flashed resentment as 
she spoke.’ 

We shall reserve a further extract 
and a few remarks for our next. 
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Caius Gracchus; a Tragedy in Five 
Acts, us performed at the Theatre 
Royal Drury Lane. By JAMES SHE- 
RIDAN KNOWLES, Author of ¢ Vir- 
ginius,’ 8vo, pp. 101. Glasgow, 1823. 

Wuen Mrs. Inchbald published her 

edition of the tragedy of Douglas, she 

remarked that Home was the only liv- 

ing author of a living tragedy. Should 

Mr. Knowles, or Mr. ‘Shiel, or any of the 

tragedy writers of the present day, 

chance to live half a century after their 
plays have been produced, we suspect 
they will not receive the compliment 
paid by Mrs. Inchbald to the author of 

* Douglas.’ Whether the circumstance 

of our having so few good plays is to be 

attributed to a declension of dramatic 
talent or to a vitiated taste in the public 
is a question that has been often dis- 

Cussed and variously decided. It has 

been contended that the public have 





| 


been so corrupted by the mawkish sen- 
timents of the German school, and by 
the melo-dramatic absurdities of the 
French, that they have lost all relish 
for English tragedy. The charge is 
not without some foundation; and 
yet it may be contended, on the other 
hand, that no tragedy was ever con- 
demned by an audience without having 
that judgment confirmed by the public ; 
and that Shakspeare’s tragedies are as 
popular as ever, when they are well 
acted, 

Our modern tragedians seem to forget 
that there are a number of indispensable 
qualities to be combined in a play, in 
order to ensure success. The plot should 
be well formed, gradually developing 
itself, and increasing in interest as the 
play proceeds ; the characters should 
be distinct and well drawn; the inci- 
dents should be natural and not forced, 
and the language should be vigorous 
and poetical. Many of our modern tra- 
gedies possess but one or two of these 
requisities. One author contents him- 
self with writing a fine dramatic poem, 
but is careless of plot or incident, An- 
other thinks that if the story aud the 
incidents are effective, the dialogue is of 
little consequence. Of the two, the for- 
mer is less culpable, and he will be read 
in the closet when the production af 
the latter will be forgotten on the stage, 
if it ever gained a temporary and arti- 
ficial success. 

Mr. Knowles is the author of one of 
the most successful of modern trage- 
dies—* Virginius ;’ and, without profess- 
ing that ardent admiration of it which 
some do, we will readily acknowledge 
that it possesses considerable merit, and 
might fairly excite a great degree of in- 
terest in any fresh production from his 
pen. In his new tragedy, as in the for- 
mer one, Mr. Knowles has resorted to 
the often ransacked but still fertile stores 
of Roman history. Although the 
Gracchi form so excellent a subject for 
a tragedy, yet we are not aware of any 
attempt to dramatize it, except by the 
Karl of Carysfort, who published a vo- 
lume of plays in 1810, in which was a 
tragedy entitled ‘ Caius Gracchus.’* 
As, however, his lordship’s play is com- 
paratively little known, Mr. Knowles 
may be considered as having the field 
clear before him. It has lately become 
fashionable for authors to pay thetr 

* Some of the daily papers have lately dis- 
covered, what they call a remarkable coinci- 
dence, in Mr. Knowles and Lord Carysfort both 
writing tragedies on the subject of Caius Grac- 
chus at the same time. They seem to be ig- 
norant that Lord Carysfort’s play was published 
thirteen years ago. 





the following x brief 





court to actors ; Miss Mitford dedicated 


her * Julian’ to Mr. Macready, aud 
passed the most fulsome panegyric in 
his praise; and Mr. Knowles gives us 
ac dvertisement to his 
‘Caius Gra; ‘chus:’—* The author of 
this tragedy has simply to remark, that 
there is not an act, hardly a scene fi it, 
that is not indebted for improvement to 
the talents and taste of his friend Mr. 
Macready. 
Now, although Mr. Macready is a 

good actor and avery worthy gentleman, 
yet he is certainly not the person we 
should select for im; proving a tragedy ; 
and, unless the alterations he made were 
pointed out, and we had the proof—the 
ocular proof, that they were improve- 
ments, we should suspect that Mr. 
Knowles may have sacrificed his judg- 
ment to friendship. 

The story of the Gracchi is well 
known, and Mr. Knowles has deviated 
from it more in character than in inci- 
dent. The play opens with a scene in 
Rome, where ‘Titus, a staunch republi- 
can, is waiting with a number of the 
Romans the condemnation of Vettius. 
Caius Gracchus, who has not appeared 
in public since the death of his brother 
Tiberius, unexpectedly enters the fo- 
rum. Opimius, one of the consuls, as- 
cends the rostrum and accuses Vettius 
of treason. Vettius declines making 
any defence, on the ground that he 
knows his ‘ cause is tried, and final sen- 
tence passed,’ Sentence of death 1s de- 
creed, and, at the moment that the eon- 
suls are collecting the votes, Caius Grac- 
chus ascends the rostrum, and pleads 
successfully for Vettius; though, we 
confess, such an harangue would not 
have had a similar effect on an English 
jury, or even on an English mob. The 
only passage from his speech that we 
can quote.with any credit to the author 
is when, after his exordium, Marcus, 
one of the plebeian tribe, exclaims— 
‘ Tiberius lives again ! 4Liberius — ¥ 


“ Caius Gracchus. Tiberius lives again: Alas 


my friends ! 
Go ask the Tiber if he iives again. 
Cry for him to its waters! they do know 
Where your Tiberius lies, never to live 
Again!—Their channel was his only grave, 
Where they do murmur o’er him; but with all 
The restless chafing of their many waves, 
Cannot awake one tirob in the big beart 
That wont to beat so strong, when struggling 
for 
Your liberties! 
Titus. Noble Tiberius! 
Marc. Noble Caius ! 
his brothe r. 
Opimius. Their hearts are bis already. Our 
labour’s lost. 
C. Grace. What ist you do? 
nishment 


See how he weeps for 


Is it to ba- 


tila lee ee en 
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Or death, you are about to doom that man? 
Know you no heavier punishment for those 
That love you? Ratber let them live, to hear 
You groan-beneath the burdens of the great, 
And bear it !—to behold you vilely spurn’d 
By clients, bondsmen, hirelings, and bear it! 


To see you grip’d by heartless. usury ! 
To hear your children cry to you for food! 


Without a shelter for your wretched heads ; 
Or land enough to serve you for a grave, 

And bear it! Toa Roman, such as Vettius, 
What banishment, what death, were suffering 
Equal to life like this!’ 

All the rest is mere special pleading. 
Opimius says he has witnesses, and 
Gracchus says he will confront them 
with others of a higher rank. The! 
people exclaim they will have no wit- 
nesses, and Vettius is acquitted by ac- 
clamation. Envious at the popularity 
of Caius Gracchus, Opimius gets him 
appointed | his queestor mm order to bring 
him into disgrace. ‘The scene now 
changes to the house of Caius Gracchus 
where we have a very ditierent picture 
of domestic life in Rome from what we 
should have expected. Licinia, the 
wife of Caius Gracchus, is as lachrymose 
as a Belvidera ; and Cornelia, the mo- 
ther of Gracchus,—she who preferred 
being the wife of a Roman to that of 
being the consort of a king; she who 
boasted of her children as her only jew- 
els, and felt more pride in being the 
mother of the Gracchi than in wealth 
and honours,—betrays womanish tears 
on every danger, Whether Caius 
Gracchus was a “doating husband, who 
sat at home reading to his wife; dined 
every day at home, and rarely walked 
out unless accompanied by his Licinia, 
we will not say ; but that Cornelia was a 
Roman mother, in the strictest sense of 
the word, is well known; here are, 
however, some occasions m which she 
displays a proper spirit: in the play ; 
m answer to Licinia, she says she knows 
nothing of the measures of Caius :— 


‘ Licinia. Measures!—Hath he measures ? 
Cornelia. Hath he hands and feet ‘—Hath he 
brains and heart ?—Js he 
A mani—Whliat do you take him for ?—Have 
men 
No parts to play bnt lovers ?—What! Are they 
Not citizens as well ?—Have they not crafts, 








Callings, professions ?—Women act their parts 
When they do make their ordered houses know 
them. 
Men must be busy out of doors—must stir 
The city ;—yea, make the great world aware 
That they are in it; for the mastery 
Of which they race ‘and wrestle and such feats 
Perform, the very skies, in wonderment, 
Echoing back earth’s acclaim, cry out of them!’ 
Again,— 
‘Cor. Licinia, if you are Caius’s wife, 
I am bis mother —lIs he not dear to me ? 
My youngest son, and last! Yet do I bear, 
What I do know mustcome! I know my son ' 


Know thou thy husbandeknow thou Caius 





Gracchus. 


He loves bis mother well—Licinia better— 


His country best! As I, his mother, grudge 
not, 

That he prefers thee—thou, his wife, repine 
not, 


That he prefers his country —Both of us 
Make up our minds to all may follow.’ 

The first act closes with the inter- 
view between Caius Gracchus and his 
wife, previous to his leaving Rome to 
assume the office of questor : and the 
second act commences with his return, 
a somewhat abrupt transition, which 
leaves a good deal to be imagined ; 
scarcely has Caius passed an hour in 
fond dalliance with his wife, than he is 
summoned to the senate; a tumult takes 
place in the Campus Martius between 
the citizens and the servants to the patri- 
cians. The consuls enter at the mo- 
ment; Caius Gracchus is denounced by 
Opimius, as having returned without 
his general’s leave. Caius defends him- 
self with as little eloquence as he de- 
fended Vettius: he, however, succeeds 
in obtaining the office of tribune, when, 
on offering some benefit to the people, 
Drusus, a weak tool, 1s urged by Opi- 
mius to propose larger benefits on the 
part of the senate, in order to discredit 
Caius. The scene in which Opimius 
draws Drusus to his purpose is ex- 
tremely well managed, and does Mr. 
Knowles great credit ; ‘and the ensuing 
scene in which Caius reproaches Drusus 
with his baseness and treachery, is still 
better, and is the most effective part of 
the play. Caius loses his influence 
and his office. Cornelia intreats him 
not to go the Forum, since it 1s a hope- 
less struggle. 

‘C. Gracc. And should I therefore sink with 

the base times? 

What, mother, what !—Are the gods also base? 

Is virtue base? Is honour sunk? Is manhood 

A thing contemptible—and not to be 

Maintain’d? Remember you Messina, mo- 
ther ? 

Once from its promontory we beheld 

A galley in a storm; and as the bark 

Approach’d the fatal shore, could well discern 

The features of the crew with horror all 

Aghast, saveone! Alone he strove to guide 

rhe prow, erect amidst the horrid war 

Of winds and waters raging.—With one hand 

He ral’d the hopeless he Im—the other strain’d 

The fragment of a shiver’d sail—his brow 

The while bent proudly on the scowling surge, 

On which he scowl’d again —The vessel struck ! 

One man alone bestrode the wave, and rode 

The foaming courser safe! ’Twas he, the 
same !— 

You clasp’d your Caius in your arms and cried, 

*¢ Look, look, my son! the brave man ne’er de- 


Spars 5 
And lives where cowards die!” I would but 
make 
Due profit of your lesson. 
Cor. Caius !—Caius '— 
ae Grace. Well, Vil not co CSefs down.) I 
Will be rud’d by Vou, 





If you please; let men say what they list of 
me. 

[ care not if they whisper as I pass, 

And point and smile and say to one another, 

** Lo, the bold Tribune Gracchus! Lo, the mant 

Did lord it o’er the senate!”” What is’t to me 

I know | am your son, and would approve it 

If I might—but since you will not have it SO, 

I’ll stay from the Forum, mother; Ill not go 

To the ‘Forum. 

Cor. Know the people you did promise 
To go? 

C. Gracc. Are they not here with Fulvius 

Flaccus, 
Expecting me? But let them go with him; 
He ’ll speak for them.—He ’!| be their friend.— 
He ’ll dare 
Oppose the senate.—He ’ll preserve my laws 
If he can.—If there’s no other man to speak 
For liberty, he Il do it! Pray you, mother, 
Send Lucius to them—tell them Ill not go 
Abroad to day. 

Cor. You must go to the Forum! 

C. Grace. Not if you will it not. 

Cor. I neither will it, 

Nor will it not. 

C. Grace, Unless you bid me go, 
They go without me! 

€or. Why, I think as ’tis, 

You cannot help but go.—I know not what’s 
The matter.—’Tis perhaps the fears of thy wife 
Infect me—but I’ve dark forebodings, Caius, 
What will be left me, should I lose thee, son? 

C. Grace. My monument !— 

Cor. Go to the Forum.—Go! 

You are Cornelia’s son! 

C. Grace. My only use 
Of life’s to prove it! 

Cor. Go! Go! Go! my Caius.’ 

Opimius is elected consul, and as he 
proceeds to the sacrifice, he meets Caius, 
and insults him; the people kill one of 
the lictors, and are reproached by Caius, 
who returns home and listens to a child- 
ish dream of Licinia’s. The fifth act 
opens with Caius leaving his house, 
whence he is followed by Licinia, who, 
forboding evil, attempts to prevent his 
departure. The interview is an aflect- 
ing one, and exhibits a fine picture of 
conjugal atfection—but it is not natural ; 
Roman wives did not follow their hus- 
bands into the street when their duty 
or their honour called them abroad. 
The citizens take arms against the con- 
sular power, but flinch at the first 
onset, and C aius, prevented by his 
friends from giving himself up, in order 
to spare the effusion of blood, deter- 
mines to brave their power ¢ alone :-— 


Licinius. Never ! 

Well live or die together!—Or, take your 
course— 

Yield yourself to the tyrant if you will ; 

My sword is out aud shall not quit my grasp, 

So long as it can strike a link away 

From the vile chains that gall us—Leave us, 
Caius !— 

Desert us—fly us—carry with thee half 

Our strength, with the remaining half we il 
struggle, 

Nor vilely live the thralls of tyranny ! 


C. Gracc. O Rome, my country '—O iy Mlo- 


iher, Rome! 
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Is it to shed thy blood I draw my sword ? 

To fill thy matrons’ and thy daughters’ eyes 

With tears, and drain the spirits of thy sons ? 

Should [ not rather turn it ‘gainst myself, 

And, by the timely sacrifice of one 

Preserve the many.—They will will not let me 
do it; 

They take from me the rule of mine own acts, 

And make me freedom’s slave! What! Is 
it so? 

Come, then, the only virtue that is left me. 

The fatal virtue of necessity, 

Upon them !— 

Give them stout hearts, ye gods, to enable them 

To stand the flashing of their tyrants’ swords ; 

Deaf to the din of battle let them be; 

Senseless to wounds, and without eyes 
blaod ; 

That, for ttris once, they may belie ‘nemselves, 

Make tyranny to cower, and from her yoke 

Lift prostrate liberty to fall no more!’ 

Cornelia, Licinia, and several other wo- 
men fi¢e to the temple of Diana, whither 
Caius Gracchusand his friends are driven. 
He enters the temple, embraces his wife, 
mother, and child, and stabs himself as 
the consul and his troops approach. 
The catastrophe differs from history in 
that Caius was prevented from com- 
mitting suicide, and was slain by Opi- 
mius’s S orders, 

In other respects the play does not 
materia'ly differ from history ; not that 
we should consider this as a fault had 
the characters been improved; but this 
is not the case. 

The play, it will be seen, contains 
some good situations and many impro- 
babilities, nor is the story very clearly 
told, or the dramatic unities well pre- 
served : the language, too, 1s generally 
tame, and there is itt! e originality of 
thought displayed ; a few good passages 
we have selected, but its poetic beauties 
are not numerous. ‘The tragedy, how- 
ever, belongs to the legitimate drama, 
and is not degraded by those artificial 
appeals to an audience which disfigure 
so many of our modern productions. 


——  - 


Memoirs of the Operations of the Allied 
Armies under Prince Schwarzenberg 
and Marshal Blucher, during the 
latter end of 1813 and the year 1814, 
By the Author of the ‘ Early Cam- 
es Fe of the Duke of Wellington, 
in Portugal and Spain.’ 8vo, pp. 341. 
London, 1822. 

Arrer the declaration we so recently 

made, of our ignorance in military tac- 

tics, it may appear singular to our rea- 
ders that we should venture on review- 

ing the * Memoir of the War in 1813- 

14, particularly after having suffered it 

to remain so long unnoticed. Our neg- 

lect in this respect did not, however, 
arise from any want of merit in the 

Work, but from its having lain buried | 


Lt 
107 





for some time among a mass of less 
valuable volumes. The Memoir of 
Baron Fain recailed the volume _ be- 
fore us, to our recollection, and we now 
proceed to do it tardy, but we trust, 
ample justice ; - not that we shall enter 
into a critica! inquiry on the tactics or 
stratagems of each battle, or handle 
our pen, and ‘show how fields were 
won.’ 

The author of this work was an 
actor in the scenes he describes, and 
he writes with honest impartiality; he 
does justice to a brave enemy, and 
knows how to bear victory with modesty. 
A proof of his honesty appears in the 
very outset of his volume, in which he 
states the relative numerical force of the 
armies during the campaign of 1813, 
when the allied armies amounted to 
550,000 men, while that of Bonaparte 
never exceeded 357,107; and yet with 
this numerical disadvantage, Napoleon 
gained the battles of Lutzen and Baut- 
zen, and concluded an armistice which 
was greatly in his favour, 

This volume contains a narrative of 
the war, during a most eventful period, 
with lithographic plans.of all the bat- 
tles, and a large map of the seat of war 
in France ; but as it relates more espe- 
cially to the same events that we had 


occasion to notice in our review of Ba- | 


ron Fain’s Memoirs, we shall not enter 
into in an examination of the campaign, 
but merely make two extracts. The 
first relates toa dialogue between Bona- 
parte and General Belliard when the 
former was informed that the allied ar- 
mies had invested Paris :— 

‘Taking General Belliard’s hand, Bona- 
parte exclaimed, —‘* Why, Belliard, what is 
all this? How come you here with your 
cavalry? Where is the enemy ?’’—*“ At the 
gates of Paris.”—* And the army ?”—* It 
is following me.”—“ And who guards the 

capital ’’—** The Parisian guard. ”§§ What 
is become of my wite and son? Where is 
Mortier, where is Marmont ?”’—“ The Em- 
press and the King of Rome set out the day 
before yesterday for Rambouillet; and from 
thence I[ believe for Orleans. The Marshals 
are, doubtless, still im Paris, to complete 
their arrangements.” He then recounted to 
Bonaparte, with rapidity, the operations of 
the army, which was left on the 19th of 
March on the Aisne, and gave him a concise 
account of the battle of Paris. At that 
moment Marshal Berthier and Mons. de 
Caulincourt came up.—“ Well, gentlemen,” 
said Bonaparte, “ you hear what Belliard 
says. I must go to Paris ;=—come—Caulin- 
court, call up my carriage.’ 

‘During this conversation they had ad- 

vanced about a mile anda half. General 
selliard represented to Bonaparte that he 
could go no further, as there were no troops 
at Paris. “ Never mind,” he replied, “I 


shall find the national guard ; qhe army will 
join me to- morrow or ‘next day, and I shall 
retrieve matters.” —*“ But | repeat to your 
majesty that you cannot go to Paris. The 
national guard, | ac cording to the treaty, 
occupies the Luttiérs: and though the allies 
are not to enter rill seven o'clock, it is pus- 
sible they may have proceeded on, and that 
your majesty might meet them on the 
Boulevards.””’—“ Never mind, I will go 
there ; my carriage! follow me with your 
cavalry.’ — But, sire, your Majesty ex- 
poses | yourself to be talied: und Paris to be 
sacked; more than 120,000 men occ upy 
the neirhbouring heights: besides, | came 
out by virtue of a convention, and I cannot 
return.’—* What convention? who made 
in?’—“T do not know, sire; the Duke of 
Treviso informed me that it existed, and 
that 1 was tu move to Fontainebleau.”— 
“What is Joseph about? Where is the 
minister of war?’—*‘*1 know not, we have 
received no orders from either during the 
day; each marshal acted for himself. To- 
day ‘th: ey have not been seen with the army, 
at least at the cor ps of the Duke of Treviso.’ 
“Come, I must vo to Paris, wherever [ am 
not, they make nothing but blunders,” 
Marshal Berthier and Monsieur de Caulin- 
court united with General Belliard to dis- 
suade Bonaparte. He called incessantly 
for his carriage ; Monsieur de Caulincourt 
announced it, but it was not come up. 
Bonaparte, in his impatience, walked ina 
hurried and uncertain manner, repeating 
questions upon points alread y explai ned. 
“They should have held out,” he said re- 
‘peatedly, ‘“‘and tried to hava awaited the 
army; Paris should have been stirred, 
which cannot like the Russians; the na- 
tional guard, which is good, should have 
been put in action, and the defence of 
the fortifications, which the minister 
ought to have erected, and planted with 
artillery, should have been intrusted to it. 
The national guard would have defended 
them well, while the troops of the line 
would have fought on the heights and in the 
plain.”——“ Sire, I repeat to you, that more 
bas been done this day than appears possi- 
ble ; the entire army, mustering from 15 to 
3,000 men, resisted above 100,000 until 
four o'clock, hoping that you might arrive 
every moment. The report of your arrival 
having been circulated in Paris, and having 
reached the army, the troops redoubled 
their ardour, and forced the enemy to 
turn the town by the plain of Neuilly and 
the Bois de Boulogne. The national guard 
also distinguished itself, both by its sharp 
shooters, and by defending the miserable 
redoubts which covered the barriers.””— 
“ That is wonderful! how much cavalry 
had you ?”-— ‘Eighteen hundred horses, 
sire, including the brigade of Caulincourt, ” 
—‘ But Montiwartre fortified, and provided 
with heavy artillery, should have made a 


vigorous resistance.” — Fortunately, sire, 
the enemy had the same opinion, and there- 


fore approached it with so much circum- 
spection—but it was not so, and there were 
only seven six-pounders.”—“ What then 
has been done with my artillery? TI oucht 
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to have had above 200 pieces at Paris, and 
amrmaunition fo supply them for a month.” 
—‘* The truth is, sire, that we had only field 
artillery to oppose to the enemy ; aad, after 
two o'clock, we were even obliged to em- 
ploy that sparingly for want of ammuni- 
tion.”—** Well, I see every one has lost his 
head. This comes of employing men who 
have neither common sense nor energy! 
And yet Joseph imagines himself capable of 
leading an army; and the routinier Clarke 
has all the vanity of a good minister; but 
the former is a fool, and the latter, perhaps, 
a traitor, for 1 begin to believe what Savary 
used to tell me of him.” The conversation 
continued in this style, till, atabout a league 
and a quarter’s distance from la Cour de 
France, they met a column of infantry. 
Bonaparte asked what troops they were 
and was answered by General Curial, that 
it was the corps of Marshal Mortier. He 
ordered him to be called, and was told he 
had remained at Paris. Then, upon the 
reiterated representations and entreaties of 
Marshal Berthier, Monsieur de Caulincourt, 
and General Belliard, Buonaparte con- 
sented to return to Ja Cour de France, 
where he supped, and immediately after set 
off for Fontainebleau, having ordered all the 
troops to take up a position in the neigh- 
bourhood of Essonne, which was executed 
by them as fast as they arrived from Paris.’ 

Our next extract relates to the re- 
ception given to the allied armies in Pa- 
ris. The Emperor of Russia, the King 
of Prussia, and Prince Schwarzenberg, 
at the head of detachments from all the 
corps ofthe army, had entered Paris, 
and formed their troops in review, in 
the Champs Elysees.— 

‘To conceive the singularity of the scene 
which presented itself on this occasion, it 
must be recollected, that since the allies 
had entered France they had never met 
with any very marked demonstration of 
navional feeling, except from the peasantry, 
who, at a distance from the general opera- 
tions of the war, and exasperated by the 
conduct of the troops detached fiom the 
main army, had at times shewn considerable 
hostility. They had seldom witnessed the 
expression of any satisfaction on their entry 
into any of the considerable towns they had 
taken possession of; nor had any senti- 
ments of a contrary nature been mauifested. 
In entering the capital of the country little 
variation from this line of conduct was ex- 
pected. As Paris had, however, been the 
focus of the revolution; as it was supposed 
to contain every class of persons, who, 
through the changes of the previous twenty 
years, had rendered themselves conspicuous, 
and had either directed or profited by the 
convulsions of their country, a feeling of 
more hostility was rather expected from it 
than from the places which had already 
been occupied. A few moments indeed 
before the entry of the sovereigns, a subal- 
tern officer, escaping from the town in con- 
siderable alarm, approached the grand 


duke Constantine, and assured him he had 
been fired upon, and that the interior of the 





town was in open insurrection, This state- 
ment was but Ilttle attended to, and was 
not communicated to the Emperor of 
Russia, but it served to heighten the contrast 
which was immediately afterwards exhi- 
bited. From the first moment of the entry 
of the truops, the populace assembled in 
crowds within the barriers of Pantin, com- 
menced a general applause, which, seconded 
by the immense number of persons col- 
lected in the streets and houses, lasted 
during the whole passage of the allies to the 
Champs Elysées. and continued there while 
the troops were defiling. It is impossible 
to describe the apparent enthusiasm of this 
expression of popular feeling; every rank of 
persons took their share in it, many officers 
were observed as being conspicuous, and the 
rich vied with the lower classes in pro- 
claiming their joy at the political change 
about to be effected. The display of the 
white cockade, which first took place near 
the Porte St. Martin, was received with 
universal acclamations. 

‘During the passage of the troops, an 
individual in the crowd called out, * A bas 
la statue,” a sentiment in which a consider- 
ble number of persons appearing to coin- 
cide; they moved in‘a body to the Place 
Vendome, where having placed a cord round 
the neck of Bonaparte’s statue, they endea- 
voured to displace it. This attempt was 
the only one expressive of hostility to the 
late government which, in the course of the | 
day was not generally approved ; few persons 
were added to the original number em- 
ployed in the proceeding, so that the weight 
of metal bid defiance to the assailants, and 
the statue, for some days at least, remained. 
It was covered with a white sheet, which 
being told to Bonaparte he is reported to 
have said of the Parisians— Ils font bien 
de me cacher leur honte.” 

With this extract we conclude our 
notice of a work which contains a clear 
and intelligible narrative of an eventful 
campaign. 

———=+<> oe 
Clara Chester: a Poem. Sythe Author 
of ‘Rome’ and * The Vale of Cha- 
mount.’ 8vo. pp. 264, Edinburgh 

and London, 1823. 

THE author of ‘Clara Chester’ appears 
to be a veteran, who, like Tom Tough, 
has seen ‘a little service,’ which he 
wishes to relate inverse. Heis a good- 
natured and amiable fellow, except so 
far as relates tothe critics ; but authors, 
as Cumberland said, are thin skinned, 
and they have all a little of the Sir 
Fretful in their disposition, ‘ From the 
learned and the wise,’ says the author, 


in an amusing preface, half prose and 


half verse, ‘ we are sure of meeting with 
liberality and indulgence ; but there are 
small dabblers in criticism who pounce 
on a poor officer landing on his native 
shore, with his manuscript under his 
arm, and mangle him as ravens tear the 


body of a drowned mariner.’ Now, 
what critic, having his bane and anti- 
dote thus before him, will forfeit the 
compliment, or incur the denunciation 
of the author of ‘ Clara Chester,’ parti. 
cularly when he cites Tom Campbell as 
a model of liberality, from whom all 
critics should take a lesson. We do not 
know, after all, that we ought to notice 
this poem, unless the author handed us 
over 3s, 6d. as duty to government ; for 
it is, in fact, a sort of indirect advertise. 
ment—for a wife, and contains a descrip- 
tion of the requisites our soldier-poet, 
who is a bachelor, looks for in his 
bride. Ifthis does not make the poem 
sought after, we shall be surprised ; to. 
save, however, unnecessary trouble to 
one class of females, we may state, that 
our author has a great aversion to blues 
stocking ladies; and that, although par- 
tial to the sex, he has not yet met with 
that divine perfection of woman, which 
is still but a poet’s dream. ‘ All charm- 
ing as they (the sex) are,” he says, ‘I 
anticipate a more glorious era, and look 
forward to a female millennium, when 
women and angels will become synoni- 
mous terms ;’ and he adds, as a favor- 
ite maxim of his—that ‘ domestic duties, 
fashionable accomplishments, and he- 
roic fortitude, are all strictly compatible, 
and may, without inconsistency, adorn 
the same character ; that a woman may 
combine the useful with the agreeable, 
and possess all the mild graces of her 
sex, with the spirit of an Amazon.’ 
Now, any lady, combining these quali- 
ties, will stand a fair chance of ensnar- 
ing the heart of our author, and, lest she 
mere poet, we beg to assure her, that he 
henceforth promises to renounce the 
Muses :-— 

‘I have,’ ei he, in the conclusion of his 


work, ‘ already transgressed too long, and 
now, courteous reader, I make my farewell 


occupied by such a phalanx of heroes, tbat 
a poor tyro, like myself, can only expect to 
be sent to the rear with the heavy lumber, 
with the mortification of hearing the shouts 
of victory echoing from hill to hill in the dis- 
tance, and cheering the hearts of the fortu- 
nate commanders. I therefore retire, and 
pledge myself, if ever I again intrude on the 
public, to appear before them in the garb. of 
humble prose, which, it is probable, some 
critics will say, is the only proof of good 
sense to be found in my pages. I part with 
my muse, as I did with my ship after a four- 
teen months’ voyage, thanking her for the 
many pleasant hours which she afforded me, 
and hoping, most sincerely, never to see her 
face again. But, in thus taking a formal 
leave of my readers, I expose myself to a re- 





tort similar to that which a modern hero re- 





may be under the dread of marrying a . 


bow; for the field of poetry is at present . 
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ceived, ou taking the command of an invad- 
ing army—“ Soldiers,” said he, “T arrive 
amongst you;” when a wag provokingly 
whispered, ‘* Who the devil cares?”’’ 

But to * Clara Chester.,—Our author 
accompanied the disastrous expedition 
to South America, in 1807, and he has 
been anxious to embody the result of 
his observations ina poem calculated 
to aid and improve the system of fe- 
male education; he has also introduced 
a few passages, illustrative of South 
American scenery, from De Humboldt; 
and, linking himself with this celebrated 
traveller, he says, ‘I feel like a barna- 
cle that arrives safe in harbour, by 
cleaving to the side of a majestic argosy.’ 
This, perhaps, is saying too much for a 
vessel that has yet to steer among the 
rocks, shoals, and quicksands of criti- 
cism. 

We have hitherto only noticed the 
preface, and we do not feel inclined to 
enter largely on the poem, which is al- 
most entirely descriptive, and possesses 
a smoothness of versification and singu- 
lar minuteness of detail. Our author 
commences with an apostrophe to wo- 
man, and he concludes, in her praise, 
with some allusion to his anticipated 
millennium. We shall quote a few 
verses on that subject, which are a very 
fair sample of the poem :— 


‘An era dawns to cheer and bless mankind, 

True golden agemillennium of the mind ? 

Progressive science now expands her store, 

Brightens the gloom and gladdens ev’ry shore. 

See where the steam-wrought bark serenely 
glides 

Through calm, through tempest, and opposing 
tides, 

Like a leviathan subdues the main, 

While rage the battling elements in vain! 

Through polar ice the naval hero steers ; 

The tongues of northern worlds salute his ears, 

And Parry reaps beneath a Brunswick’s reign 

The laurel, while Columbus hugg’d a chain. 

The steed no more, inglorious in the team, 

Tugs the dull barge against the foaming stream ; 

His limbs shall now, for nobler use design’d, 

ma on the course the whistling breeze be- 

ind, ' 

Exulting spring victorious in the race, 

Or bear young beauty in the glowing chase. 

The wretch that now in cold and darkness 
pines, 

Buried, a sleepless mole, in shafts and mines, 

Or in the burning glass-house wastes away 

The sap of life, henceforth in sunny day, 

Free as the wand’ring tenants of the air, 

May light and joy and mental glory share. 

While man thus shines, shall lovely woman still 

Plod the dull round, and tread the weary mill? 

Were those fair hands by Providence design’d 

To cut and shuffle, knots and nosegays bind, 

To dress a doll—a prating parrot feed— 

To tickle wire, or string a worthless bead ? 

Forbid it, Heaven! the female heart contains 

ore strength than revels iu a giant’s veins— 
Spirit and promptitude, that never bow 


To fate, though lightnings flash from peril’s 
brow ; 





Presence of mind in hours of awful need, 
When man, the despot, trembles like a reed ; 
And patience, never worn, that tends the bed 
Of anguish, till the fatal shaft has sped.’ 

From this extract, it will be seen 
that, though our author may be an 
amusing writer in prose, which he really 
is, that he is, nevertheless, not a first- 
tate poet ; his work, however, is unas- 
suming ; and, as we have the assurance 
that it is his last offence in verse, we 
shall say, in the language of Scripture, 
‘author, thy poetic sins are forgiven thee, 
go in peace and sin no more.’ 

From the notes added to the poem, 
we select a few passages :— 

Gossamer.—‘ There was a sort of muslin, 
called Abrovan, which was manufactured 
solely for the use of the emperor’s seraglio, 
which, if spread on wet grass, was scarcely 
visible. The Emperor Aurung Zeb was an- 
gry with his daughter, for shewing her skin 
through her clothes; whereupon the young 
princess remonstrated in her justification 
that she had seven jamaks, or suits, on. 
Another story was, that a weaver was chas- 
tised, and turned out of the city of Decca, 
for his neglect in not preventing his cow 
from eating up a piece of the same sort of 
muslin, which he had spread, and carelessly 
left on the grass.—Lord Lauderdale on 
India, 

‘ But all those exquisite specimens of ori- 
ental art are surpassed by the Munich cob- 
web, which has the virgin and child worked 
in it, and wrought to such an unrivalled 
pitch of delicate fineness, that the figures it 
contains cannot be discerned without a mi- 
croscope.’ 

Cattle.—‘ There is such an abundance of 
cattle in the province of Buenos Ayres, that 
the natives kill them for the hides, and allow 
wild dogs to carry off the meat. Such is the 
indolence of the inhabitants of Monte Vi- 
deo, that a cow and a pound of butter bear 
the same price—one dollar. During the 
siege of that city, they killed four thousand 
head of cattle for the purpose of making 
sand-bags of the hides.’ 

Military Ardour.—‘ At the capture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, the storming party crossed 
a deep trench and scaled a part of the wall, 
seemingly inaccessible—a feat, which ap- 
peared as incredible to the gallant survivors 
next morning, as it did to the spectators, 
who were drawn there by curiosity.” 


pa 


A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour. 
By Dr. Meyrick. 
(Concluded from p. 694.) 

Fully aware how inadequate any 
analysis of this splendid work must be, 
and that it must be consulted in con- 
nexion with its numerously Hlustrative 
engravings in order to be duly appreci- 
ated, we shall not attempt to trace the 
alterations of armour, but merely detach 
a few curious and interesting passages. 
We observe that one of the theatres has 
announced Shakspease’s. plays to be 





perfor med in the costume of the period 
to wh ich they relate, and we trust that 
the m anagers have not neglected to con- 
sult J)r. Meyrick on the subject; we 
mean personally, for we cannot doubt 
of the ir having his work, but, from the 
natun> of his studies and researches, 
he miist have obtained more accurate 
and naore extensive information, relative 
to cc stume generally, than any other 
perso n can be expected to do. 

Dr . Meyrick gives a curious engrav- 
ing of the armour of Joan of Arc, as 
well as of Charles VII. copied from a 
mont tment erected in 1458. 

‘Ti he Maid of Orleans appears here in 
man’s armour, and that she wore such is 
clear, from it having been nrged as one of 
the ct .arges against her. yen in the hands 
of the - English, and she had engaged no more 
to ass ume man’s apparel, she was, contrary 
to the : terms proposed, again thrown fettered 
into a dungeon; and when she was once 
more summoned to appear before the Bish- 
op of ° Beauvais, this prelate had the perfid 
to ec mtrive that she should be furnishe 
with none but male attire: on her appear 
ing ir 1 which, he condemned her as relapsed 
and ‘ incorrigible, and, therefore, to be deli- 
veret 1 over to the secular arm. She was 
burr it on the 29th of May, 1430. 

‘’ While at the stake, preparing for death, 
she asked for a crucifix, but as such was not 
at h and, an Englishman made one of two 
sticl :s. "Probably, she had refused to con- 
side r the hilt of his sword, called by the 
Frei ich croix de l’epée, as such, but this was 
a fr equent practice, and gave occasion for 
the name of Jesus to be inscribed on some 
part of it; an instance of which occurs on 
the monument of a knight, in the vestry- 
rooi n of the church of Winchelsea. This 
will also account for the pommel often hav- 
ing the cross stamped on it. 

‘ The Earl of Talbot, who commanded the 
Eng :lish forces at this time, had my 
on. the blade of his sword,—* Sum alboti 
pro vincere inimicos suos.””—“I am Talbot's 
to ¢ :onquer his enemies.” A sword,” says 
Ful ler, ‘with bad Latin upon it, but good 
ster 21 within it.”’ 

!Hand-guns or hand-cannons were 
us¢ :d in the early part of the reign of 
Ed ward IV., and, towards the close of 
it, the harquebus, a sort of improve- 
me ‘nt on it, was invented by the Italians, 
to whom we are to ascribe the applica- 
tic n of the stock and trigger, in imita- 
tic nn of the cross-bow. 


‘Hitherto the match had been applied by 
th e hand to the touch-hole, but the trigger 
of the arbaleste suggested the idea of one to 
ca tch into a cock, which having a slit in it, 
m ight hold the match, and by a motion of 
th e trigger, be brought down ona pan which 
he ‘ld the priming, the touch-hole being no 
lo nger at the top, but at the side. 

‘The first introduction of hand-guns mto 
i ngland we find was soon after their inven- 
tj on in Italy, In the year 1471 King Ed- 
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ward landed at Ravenspurg in Yorkshire, 
and brought with him among other { orces 
three hundred Ficmings, armed with“ h auge- 
gunnes.” Monstrelict, whe conclude d his 
‘Chronicles’ in the year 1467, speal is of 
them.’ 

Our ancestors seem to have been very 
partial to the eross-bow, and several 
laws were ineffectual to prevent its use, 
although a penalty of 201. was infli cted 
on every person that kept one in his 
house. 

‘In the year 1485, Henry VIL. raisec| the 
Yeomen of the Guard, which may be con- 
sidered as the first formation of a reg ular 
standing military torce in England. Ke ipin, 
however, who calls them archers, says they 
were instituted on the day of bis coronation, 
October 30th, and that they then consi sted 
of fifty men, to attend him and his succes sors 
for ever; a precaution whiclrhe prolx ably 
thought necessary at that juncture. 

‘ By the first regulation, every yeoma ov of 
this band was to be of the best quality urider 
gentry, well made, and full six feet bh igh 
Their numbers have varied under aln sost 
every reign, and they originally consisted of 
a certain number in ordiuary, and an in :de- 
finite number extraordinary ; and in cas > of 
a vacancy iu the former, it was filled up 
from the latter. One half of them forme rly 
carried bows and arrows, and the other bh alf 
harquebuses, and all had largeswords. ‘I ‘he 
harquebuses were disused in the time of 
William IIL., and the partuisans, which th ey 
now carry, then first introduced. A pa rt, 
however, were armed with halberts in t he 
time of Henry VIL. when they acquir ed 
their present forni and clothing.’ 


One of the most important inventio ns 
connected with thescience of war, durit 1¢ 
the reizr of Henry VIII., was the whee '1- 
lock, which continued in use until t] 1¢e 
time of Charles II]. and is even no w 
praised, 

‘This was a contrivance for exciti 1g 
sparks of fire, by the friction of a furrowe ‘d 
wheel of steel at the bottom of the pa a, 
which, witha quick revolution, grated again st 
apiece of pyrites.. The spring which turne d 
this wheel was wound up, or, as the tem u 
was, spanned with asmall lever, termed a 
spanner. When this instrument was puto a 
the projecting axle of the wheel, which wa s 
made square, and fitted a correspondin z 
hole at one end of it, the spanner wa s 
turned from left to right, which made tl» e 
wheel mstautly revolve; and by this move - 
ment a little slider, which covered the pat . | 
containing the priming, retired from over it . 
The spanner was then removed, and the 
cock, like that used in modern fire-locks, 


:| him, he attracted the notice of the Earl 





containing the pyrites, was brought down 
upon the wheel, it, being placed contrary ta - | 


. 5 r 
the modern fashion, bevond the pan. The 


trigger being pulled, as in ordinary pistols, 
the wheel revolved, and grating against the 
pyrites, produced the fire, and communi - 
cated it to the priming.’ 

_ The reign of Edward VI. and to the 
time of Charles ll, presented less vari- 





—— 


queen to employ Crowne, who had, ere 


ations in armour; indeed defensive ar- 
mour was rapidly declining, and there- 
fore we shall not pursue the subject 
farther. The account of the armour in 
Cromwell’s time is given very briefly: 
Dr. Meyrick states that— 

‘At Farnly Hall, the seat of Walter 
Fawkes, Esq. M. P. are preserved three 
swords, well authenticated, as having be- 
longed to Comwell, Fairfax, and Lambert, 
The first is straight, with a guard of a single 
bow ending near the blade, in a sort of 
quarter basket, resembling such as were of 
general use in the time of Charles IL.— 
Fairfax’s is also straight, with a Scotch 
basket hilt inlaid with silver.—And Lam- 
bert’s is ahanger, tue handle formed of a 
lion sitting on his haunches, and holding 
with his two forepaws the guard of a single 
bow. That magnificent sword in his Majes- 
ty’s collection, attributed to Lambert, is of 
the time of Quecn Elizabeth.’ 

We now close this valuable work, 
regretting that we cannot do more jus- 
tice to its merits, but we assure our 
readers that it is one of the richest 
contributions that has been made to 
literature for some time, and that, con+ 
sidering the number and style of its em- 
bellishments, it is cheap. 


> oper 


Amor Patrie, a Dramatic Poem ; found- 
ed upon and partly translated from 
the * Attilio Regolo’ of Metastasio. 
By JoserpH Lunn, Esq. 8vo. pp. 
140. London, 1823. 

Tu eventful life of Attilius Regulus, 

his honour, his victories, his constancy, 

and his sufferings, are so highly drama- 
tic, that we do not wonder at frequent 
attempts being made to adapt this por- 
tion of Roman history to the stage. 

Hitherto, however, the attempts have 

not been very successful. The first 

time that we meet with ‘ Regulus’ as a 

drama, is the tragedy of John Crowne, 

which was acted in 1694; Crowne was 
the son of an imdependent minister in 

Nova Scotia, and it is believed he was 

born there. The rigid manners of Nova 

Scotia not according with his vivacity, 

he determimed to seek his fortunes in 

England, where, for some time after 

his arrival, his necessities compelled 

him to officiate as gentleman-usher to 
an old lady of quality. Fortunately for 


of Rochester, who prevailed on the 


this, emerged from the drudgery of a 
serving man to write a masque to be 





performed at court, which he executed 
under the title of Calisto. He was the | 
author of seventeen dramatic pieces, 1n- | 


cluding the tragedy of ‘ Regulus;’ but, | 


as his chief excellence was in comedy, | 


ap 


‘Regulus’ was not a very successful ef- 
fort, thouch some of the characters are 
well drawn, and the dialogue 1s spirited, 

In 1744, another tragedy, entitled 
‘Regulus,’ was produced by Mr. William 
Harvard, an actor at Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, which possessed considerable merit, 
and was acted at that theatre eleven 
nights. 

The opera of Metastasio, to which 
Mr. Lunn acknowledges himself indebt- 
ed, was translated some years ago by Mr, 
Hoole. Mr. Lunn, who is.an officer in 
the ordnance department, and dedicates 
his work to the Duke of Wellington, 
states, ina prefatory note, that ‘ Regu- 
lus,’ though ealled a dramatic poem, 
was written about six years ago, and 
originally intended for an acting tragedy, 
It is further stated that it was accepted 
by the present manager of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, and approved by. another 
distinguished tragedian,—thus giving to 
Mr. Charles Kemble that character— 
against which we enter our protest. The 
cause of its non-representation is not 
explained, but we are referred to a 
morning paper of last year for informa- 
tion on the subject, and this we have 
neither leisure nor inclination at present 
to consult, 

The story of * Regulus’ is known to ali 
who have read Livy, Florus, or that 
epitomist of ancient history, Lempriere, 
and therefore we need not detail it; we 
may, however, briefiy observe, that the 
poem commences when Manlius has 
been elected consul, and Regulus has 
passed seven years a prisoner in the 
hands of the Carthagenians. The prin- 
cipal part of the first act is devoted to 
the appeal made by Attilia, the daugh- 


ter of Regulus, to Manlius, in behalf of 


her father. The second act comprises 
the return of Regulus to Rome, with the 
Carthagenian ambassadors, and his no- 
ble conduct in the senate, when he pre- 


‘ferred returning to slavery rather than 


that Rome should accept the conditions 
proposed to her. There are many pow- 
erful passages in this scene, which is 
well worked up. ‘The catastrophe 1s 
not, we think, well managed. Licinius, 
a tribune of the people, who ts in love 
with Attilia, in attempting to rouse the 
people to prevent the departure of Re- 
gulus, is slain by Manlius, the consul. 
Regulus threatens his own life, unless 
he is suffered to embark,. which he 1s 
then allowed to do, and Aitilia, seeing 
her lover dead, plunges a sword in her 
breast, and falls on his body. 
There is much vigorous language 1 
this poem, and some. passages of consi- 
derable beauty ; but it does not, in our 
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opinion, possess the necessary requisites 
of an acting play; the story is not suf- 
ficiently connetted to sustain a continu- 
ous interest, and the characters are not 
sufficiently marked; we have, however, 
seen tragedies much inferior to ‘ Amor 
Patria’ played a few nights on the 
boards of our wintertheatres. As a spe- 
cimen of the language, we select Attilia’s 
appeal to Manlius in behalf of her fa- 


ther :— 
‘ Manlius. What is thine errand ? 
Atiilia. What is mine errand: Say, how 
many years, 
(The wonder of the earth and shame of Rome) 
In servile chains, is Regulus to languish ? 
Months, years, nay, lustres, roll unheeded by, 
Aud ye forget that he’s in slavery. 
What crime hath he committed to deserve 
Such barbarous oblivion of bis name ? 
Is it the love which caus’d him to prefer 
His country to his children and himself? 
Is it because his uncorrupted heart 
(Magnanimous and just by Nature’s gifts, 
Yet more ennobled by his poverty) 
Hath known no object but his country’s glory ? 
What citizen that ever breath’d this air 
Can Regulus forget? What part of Rome 
Is not a silent monument of him? 
The streets! how many times have they been 
proud 
To kiss the wheels of his triumphal car? 
The Forum? there he hath dictated laws! 
The massive walls wherein the senate meets ? 
They can bear witness to his patriot voice, 
Breathing sage counsels for the public weal ! 
Oh, Manlius! hie thee to the capitol, 
Or view the sacred temples of the gods, 
And tell me who adorn’d each lofty dome 
With costly off rings culi’d from foreign spoil, 
And banners of each subjugated foe. 
These very lictors who surround thee now, 
And these rich purple robes which swell thy 
Ppomps 
Were once appendages of Regulus! 
And will ye jeave him to expire in chains? 
Shall he have nought save my invalid tears ? 
Ob, Regulus! Oh, Rome! Oh, black ingrati- 
tude! 
Man. Thy grief is just, Attilia, but unjust 
Thine accusation: we, as well as thou, 
Feel deep affliction for thy father’s loss ; 
For well we know how galling is the yoke 
Of barb’rous Carthage to the fallen chief. 
Att. No, ’tis not Carthage who is barbarous ! 
She doth but crush a cruel enemy, 
But Rome casts forth a faithful citizen ! 
She recollects how oft he made her bleed ; 
But Rome forgets how he hath bled for her / 
The one doth wreak her vengeance on the man 
Who oft hath made her choicest warriors yield 5 
The other punisheth the chief whose arms 
Have wreath’d a laurel chaplet for her brow, 
Now say, is Carthage barbarous, or Rome ?” 


pe 


The Fire Eater. 12mo. pp. 368. 
Edinburgh, 1823, 
[tT would puzz'@ the most sagacious of 
our readers to galess the nature of this 
work, and on opening it we involunta- 
tily exclaimed—* it may turn out a song 
orperhaps asermon.’ It is neither; but 
4 romance, and a romance of so much 
merit that we almost take shame to our- 





selves for not having noticed it earlier, 
The story is brief. A British officer, 
who narrates it, while residing im France 
witi: the army of occupation, falls in love 
with Pauline, the adopted daughter of 
an innkeeper, who, however, does not 
return his affections, but marries another 
—a young French officer of the name of 
Duchesne, who has been guilty of some 
political offence which renders disguise 
and concealment necessary; he had, in 
fact, headed a conspiracy against the 
Bourbons. Expert, however, as he was 
in disguising himself, he is at last de- 
tected in the market-place of Cambray 
as a fire-eater; an English guard is 
called upon to conduct him to prison, 
and our officer chances to be the person 
applied to. Pauline and a child were 
with Duchesne, and she no sooner saw 
her former lover than, recollecting his 
having saved her in some previous ad- 
ventures, she exclaimed—* we are saved, 
we are saved,’ 


The officer significantly expressed his 
inability to save them, in silence, when 
she appealed to him in a strain of elo- 
quence every word of which gave a pang 
to his heart. Duchesne and his wretched 
wife were removed to Paris, where he was 
put on his trial for treason. He was 
dressed in the uniform of the regiment 
to which he had formerly belonged, 
and was decorated with a profusion of 
orders and military honours, 


‘ Pale and thoughtful, his features, while 
they seemed to indicate complete dominion 
over the feelings of his heart, stl betrayed 
the struggle which he had undergone to ob- 
tain the mastery. Once he looked around, 
as the crowd, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the attendants on the court, pressed on 
him—to gain a sight of an individual whose 
probable fate had created general interest. 
He recognized a friend, probably some old 
companion in arms, and aglow of animation 
spread over his face; but, as his eyes fell on 
Pauline, leaning against the bar, absorbed 
in deep expectancy, intently gazing on the 


judges, a slight motion of his lips, and a 


faint hectic flush on his forebead, told how 
unsuccessful he had been in conquering the 
emotions with which fer misery wrung his 
heart. Suddenly he perceived me, Stern 
composure again marked his countenance 
—he waved his hand towards me with calm- 
ness and dignity. I thought he glanced his 
eyes towards the honorable testimonies of 
his military services, as if contrasting his 
present appearance with the humble garb 
which he wore when we formerly had met. 
He drew himself up, and beckoned to me 
to approach, Is it possible, [ thought, that 
this person can be ae tag the obscure 
lowly individual seeking a livelihood or con- 
cealment in the most degrading and menial 
employments ; aud my imagination painted 
him at Oisic—at Arras—iw the cavern—at | 
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the fete—at Haut-Escalle—and in the mar- 
ket-place. 

* As the clerk had proceeded, a deadly 
paleness overspread Pauline’s face—her fea- 
tures became rigid—her lips seemed parched 
—and a scorching light glared from her eyes, 
She had made several efforts to rise, but her 
strength failed. The clerk paused—Du- 
chesne rose in some agitation—“‘ I speak 
not for myself,” he said, ‘* but let me entreat 
you on the part of this unhappy woman— 
I have been the cause of this wreck—of this 
ruin— which humanity revolts from cou- 
templating. If, in the course I have pur- 
sued, there is one reproach—it is that my 
actions—my folly—call it what you will— 
should have alighted on her—on the partner 
of my lite. She was the sharer of my joys 
—the solace of my griefs—my support in 
adversity, when T had no one to aid. Her 
mind directed me when faint, and her love- 
liness gave consolation to the moments even 
of darkness and despair. Pour on me yeur 
indignation—I am the criminal—concen- 
trate your punishments on me. Fear not 
that [ shall shrink—I can bear much. 
What can you visit upon me a thousandth 
part so appalling as the pain which, at this 
sicht, rends and tortures my heart ?” 

‘His emotion impeded his utterance, and 
Pauline, with renewed strength, sprang up. 
In the anticipation of her husband’s fate; 
she seemed to have forgot even the feelings 
ofa mother; and her infant almost dropped 
from her grasp as she stretched out her arms, 
ahd, with bollow voice, exclaimed—“ No, 
no! Take me as the victin; [ am wil- 
ling—I shall exult in being the sacrifice— 
nay, more; here; here,”—and she wildly 
tried to tear away the little child, who hung 
grappling to her clothes,—“ I am guilty—the 
only person guilty—the only person guilty. 
Could I not have checked him in bis career? 
Could I not have stopped him on the brink ? 
He has told you—he has confessed my aid— 
my direction, More! I led him into the 
snare. I urged him on when languid, and 
dispelled prophetic gloom by the influence 
—by the seducements heaven gave me for 
his destruction. Not for me—not for me 
—but for Duchesne—mercy, mercy!” She 
sunk down—she convulsively repeated her 
intreaties for pardon to her husband—her 
voice fell, yet the words reached the utter- 
most corner of the court, and sullenly echoed 
from the walls.’ 

Duchesne is condemned to death, but 
a reprieve is obtamed through the inter- 
cession of the British officer, who charges 
himself with its delivery. He hastens 
to Selin, where the execution was to take 
place, He inquires his way and is told 
to hasten or Duchesne will be no more, 

‘I required no incitement. Careless of 
the rude and broken causeway over which 
the horse with difficulty kept its footing, I 
pushed forward,—I gained the opening to 
the place.—I saw a crowd of people, and 
distinguished the guillotine in the centre,— 
all was silent, and I was yet in time.—I 
struck my spurs rowel-deep,—I endeavoured 
to aid and hit my borse with the bridle.— 
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I leant down to present the least resistance 
to the air,—I passed like lightning. As I 
approached nearer [ sought to attract atten- 
tion, but every eye was bent on the sad spec- 
tacle :—I raised myself in the stirrups. I 
waved my hat in the air,—I shouted with 
my utmost force, I drove through the crowd. 
I reached the bottom of the scaffold, and 
sprung from my horse as the axe descended 
thrauginthe groove, and dropped with a sul- 
len and hollow sound. 

‘A cry of pity—a murmur like the noise 
of many waters, reached my ears—and I 
saw the crowd slowly retiring. Unable to 
conquer my feelings, I leant against the sad- 
die, and was conveyed in a sickening stupor 
to a neighbouring house.’ 

The broken-hearted Pauline does not 
long survive, but becomes deranged and 
dies in an asylum for lunatics, Such is 
the story of the ‘ Fire-eater’—a romance 
worked up with a high degree of pathos, 
and exhibiting a very strong talent in the 
delineation of character. 

—_— +o 
Essay on Ancient and Modern Dancing. 

Sucu is the subject of an article by 
Madame Elise Voiart, in a recent num- 
ber of the ‘ Encyclopedie des Dames,’ in 
which the origin of dancing,—its cha- 
racter among the ancients,—the dances 
of the Greeks and Romans,—and the 
transitions between ancient and modern 
dances, are all distinctly traced, as 
well as those peculiar to each quarter 
of the globe: the dances in France and 
Europe are particularly dwelt upon. 


@Mriqtnal. 
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THE SPAEWIFE. 

Sucu is the title of a forthcoming 
novel by Mr. Galt, who has more 
nearly approached the author of * Wa- 
verley’ than any writer of the present 
day. On more than one occasion we 
have pointed out the distinction be- 
tween the two writers ; the early novels 
of Mr. Galt were pure works of fiction ; 
those of Sir Walter Scott, for we hesi- 
tate not to proclaim him the author of 
the Waverley novels, are chiefly histori- 
cal; and although Mr. Galt, in the novel 
of *Ringan Gilhaize,’ seemed to tres- 
pass on the province of his great con- 
temporary, yet he was no imitator, but 
displayed as much originality in the 
management of his subject as in his pre= 
vious works. 

In the last number of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ just published, a work which 
cannot be suspected of any partiality to Mr. 
Galt, a character so favourable has been 
given of his works as must considerably 
increase their popularity, and we learn 
that considerable expectations are enter- 
tained that the novel of ‘ The Spaewife’ 











will surpass any of the author’s for- 
mer works. We _ have heard the 
story of the novel, but, as we expect to 
be enabled to review it in an early num- 
ber we shall not anticipate it further 
than by stating that it is ‘a rehearsal of 
divers events and issues which came to 
pass in Scotland many years ago.’ It 
is founded on the events which occurred 
on the death of Robert the Second, 
when the descendants of that king,.by 
two different wives, struggled for the 
Scottish crown. It also dwells partly 
on a prediction, recorded in Scottish 
history, relative to the assassination of 
James I., of Scotland. Anniple of 
Dunblane, the Spaewife, who is an im- 
portant personage, and gives the name 
to the novel, is not an historical but an 
imaginary character, embodying, how- 
ever, many of the superstitions of the 
time, 

The Spaewife signifies a fortune- 
teller, and such characters were not 
unusually attached to courts and fami- 
lies, where they combined with their 
mysterious profession, that of a jester 
or court-fool, The Spaewife describes 
herself as one whom ‘all living crea- 
tures see, ard ken to be a thing the holy 
heavens had no hand in the mak- 
ing o’.’ 

Through the kindness of a literary 
friend who assures us that the novel of 
the ‘ Spaewife,’ is one of Mr, Galt’s 
happiest efforts, we are enabled to treat 
our readers with two descriptive scenes, 
which appear to us to be touched off 
very ry it will be seen that they 
are free from that broad Scottish idiom, 
which was a blemish on some of the 
author’s novels, at least in the estimation 
of the English reader. 


‘There was, indeed, a soft and consola- 
tory spirit abroad over all nature at that 
time, and its soundless tranquillity was in 
unison with the meditations of the weary 
heart. The day was grey, still, sober, and 
mild, without sunshine or shower;—the 
winds were asleep and almost so the waters; 
—the birds were mute, but not with sullen- 
ness, and they shook the crystalline drops 
from the unpearled leaves, as they busily 
pruned their wings, like gentle villagers pre- 
paring for church, in the holiness of the Sab- 
bath morning. The skies were not dark- 
ened with any cloud, but the mountain tops 
were bid in a resting mist, that hung hke a 
canopy lowered almost to the tufty hills of 
the little islands in the lake. It was a morn- 
ing when the lowing of cows and the bleat- 
ing of lambs, heard afar off, mingling with 
the bark of the shepherd’s dog, seem tuned 
and musical :—when doves coo on the win- 
dow-sills of the solitary maiden, who never 
listened to any other note of love, and who 
feeds them with crumbs treasured from her 
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frugal supper;—when daisies lift not their 
golden eyes, but hang their heads, as jf 
drowsy with some delicious excess ;—when 
bees pass from bloom to blossom in silence; 
—when the duinb butterfly, that neve; 
spreads his wing but to the sun, rests as 
quiet as the pea-flower on its stalk, under 
the leaf that he has made his canopy :—-and 
when the voiceless snail, in his satin double:, 
stretches his eye-horns from side to side on 
the dewy sward, as if he wist not where to 
taste first, like a sable vestured clerk at 
banquet: in sooth, a season of quietude 
and calm, when weary grinalkin looking out 
of the cottage door, and fain to pass to hes 
lair beneath the bushes, often puts forth her 
foot to feel if, indeed, the soft air be too 
moist for her furred delicacy.’ 


The following extract, descriptive of 
midnight, is of a still higher order, 
Dumbarton is threatened with an attack 
by the rebels, where the Countess of 
Ross, accompanied by her attendants, 
ascended the highest part of the castle, 
The ladies are frivolously talking about 
what may be the consequence of an at- 
tack, when they are thus reproached by 
the countess :— 


‘Cease this idle prating, and think more: 
seriously of the perils with which we are 
surrounded. This is neither a fit time nor 
place for such frivolous discourse. It is. 
now midnight,—the hour when guilt and 
treachery violate the universal confidence 
with which all nature receives the peaceful 
night. Conspirators now meet in lone and: 
dismal places, and band themselves with 
oaths sworn in whispers. It is the time 
which, even in safety and peace, ought to 
move your spirits to more solemn reflections. 
The very thought of sleep, lying down sus- 
picionless in the lap of so blind a warden 
as Darkness, like an innocent child conf- 
ing to its aged nurse, might touch your 
hearts with the ruth of gentle sympathy for 
the defenceless state in which half the world 
lies now fettered and exposed. Yet those 
in that state are more to be envied than 
they who are awake and abroad at this hour. 
Who would exchange the condition of the 
weary hind as he lies on the ground blanket- 
ed with straw, a breathing clod, through the 
fog of whose dense slumbers the twilight of 
no dream ever breaks; so much does hard 
labour drug with insensibility the poor 
man’s rest ; who would exchange his lot for 
that of the undivulged offender, trembling 
on his bed of down? I was once told of an 
eminent judge that was shaken awake at this 
hour, from beneath his canopy of honours, 
by the vision of an old and wasted wretch, 
whose sentence he had pronounced the day 
before. In his dream he beheld her strange- 
ly changed into one whoa, in his youth, be 
had thought passing fair, and whose beauty 
he was himself the first that sublied with 
shame, and he fell thereafter into an absent 
melancholy ; and, it is said, he never went 
to sleep any more. Think, also, that haply 
at this hour some dying man may chance to 
awake from his perturbed slumber, and see 
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the wife, who seemed to attend him so kind- 
iy, sinking asleep in her chair, beside his 
pillow, regardless of his last sighs, and he 
speechless and powerless and by no sigh nor 
stir able to rouse her. Such things and 
thoughts would better become your con- 
yersation at this time and in this place. 
Or ye migitt think of some fretted mother, 
chiding her wakeful and pettish baby, 
and pressing it, even in her anger, still 
more dearly to her bosom. Go to la- 
dies! Ye lack of charity, and list not 
to the sermon which the midnight teaches. 
Ye speak of outrages almost as if ye 
desired they might be. Shame on this 
virlishness! O, 1 could take your hearts 
weep drops of pitiful blood, by a tale that 
was told me of a poor outcast and ruined 
maiden in a foreign land:—once, at this 
terrible hour, after a woful course of sin, 
the sense of ter fault and abject condition 
caine so strongly upon her, that she went 
and laid her head on the threshold of her 
betrayer’s door, longing to die, and she saw 
the chariots of once kind companions re- 
turning from revels, where she could never 
enter,—but her heart would not break, nor 
her eyes shed any tear. As she lay there, 
the gallant who had brought her to that 
estate, coming home, ordered his serving 
men to cast her from the door; but when 
they went to move her, she was dead! Alas, 
gentlewomen ! why on such a night as this 
should [ have had such cause tv rebuke you 
with such tales? Yon stern and harsh sen- 
tinel, as he solitarily paces the wall, is, I 
doubt not, at this time ruminating more 
piteously than you have done. I knew an 
old knight, who had been in Palestine, and 
he told me of a fierce soldier, whom he 
once, On visiting his post at midnight, in a 
fortress in the isle of Cyprus, found weeping 
like a child; and on inquiring the cause of 
such singular tenderness in one of his mettle, 
he told him that he had been thinking of 
the time when he was a_ playing boy, with 
the freedom of his father’s bouse, to which 
he could never return, and the remembrance 
had made him sorrowful. And yet ye, who 
ire women, made of a softer mould, can 
stand here at the dead of night, bearing the 
panic and terror that rage among your 
detenceléss burghers, and chat of the hor- 
rors of a town sacked as glibly as a seam- 
stress of some giggling girl's incontinence. 
Fyr, Fre!’ 
———+O>e—— 


THE WELSH LANGUAGE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sirn,—* Your last number contains 
something,’ (about the Welsh language, 
and the ignorance of Camden) from the 
pen of an unworthy descendant of Go- 
mer, styling himself Gwilym y Sais.— 
Be good enough to let him _ have, 
through the medium of your paper, the 
following friendly epistle :— 

My refutation of Mr. Volney’s ideal 
personages from Adam to Abraham, 
rests on the collective force of the names 
of the several nations or persons men- 





tioned in the extract, taken from Mr, 
Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ and not matnly 
on Gomer and the Welsh. Please to 
look to the sentence immediately fol- 
lowing the extract, and you will see, 
you have commenced your article with 
a misrepresentation ; whether designed- 
ly or not, you are yourself the best 
judge. The notion of deriving the Celte 
from Gomer. ‘is,’ you say, ‘at last 
completely exploded,’ and you express 
your happiness thereon, Allow me to 
congratulate you on the pleasure you 
derive from such a sweeping assertion. 

Your mode of spelling Cynmro, is of 
no weight; because you should have 
mentioned, if you could, when the 
Welsh became a written language ; you 
should have shown that the word in 
question was so spelled in the days of 
Mr. Camden, or before his time; which 
would be better. But the very fact, that 
the Welsh use the Roman letter or cha- 
racter, is an argument, that the spelling 
of some words must have been a matter 
of choice, and, therefore, the same 
word might be spelled in two or three 
ways, e. g. Kumero, Cymro, Cynmro; 
this last, with the n in it, being now in 
use, as you say; when it was coined, if 
you cannot tell, neither can I 

From what is advanced, it follows, 
that your monosyllables cyn and bro 
must fall to the ground, and ‘ [ am 
happy’ to hope, will ‘at last be com- 
pletely exploded’—— 

‘Such a change,’ you say, ‘as G into 
C never took place’—If you conceive 
this an obstacle, the Gimel of the He- 
brew obviates it, as having the power 
of Gand C; and Gomer or Comer have, 
when spoken, a very slight difference in 
sound. The pronunciation of the Welsh, 
it would appear, Mr. Camden princi- 
pally and prudently attended to, for, he 
says, ‘they usually call themselves Ku- 
mero, Cymro, and Kumeri,’ and this 
mode of spelling he has evidently adopt- 
ed, to enable us to sound the word in 
the way he had heard it spoken. 

When I mentioned that the Welsh 
use the Roman characters, I had forgot 
to state, that they never had any let- 
ters or characters of their own. This 
deficiency, being supplied from a lan- 
guage totally different, may give us 
some idea of the structure of that 
tongue. 

Your observation, ‘that impostors 
might be found to carry on a system for 
ages,’ is true; but it is highly im- 
probable, that impostors living in dzf- 





ferent ages could accomplish such a 


perfect and finished system of religion 
as our Scriptures contain, The religion 


, 





of the Musselmans supplies no a 
instance, because it was planned by one 
man and wholly made at one period. 
As to your observation about ‘ America,’ 
let me tell you, Sir William Jones and 
other able men have very judiciously 
supplied it with inhabitants from Asia. 


MILES. 
Friday night, 7th Nov. 1823. 


—_—»tore———- 
BALLOONING. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—Having seen a reply in 
Chronicle of the 13th ult. to my ‘ Letter 
on Ballooning,’ I can assure your phi- 
losophic correspondent, that whether 
I am right or wrong in my ideas of 
rarified air, that letter arose from no va-" 
nity in me of displaying my wit, but 
from my utter inability of trying the ex- 
periment myself; much less have I bor- 
rowed the idea, as 1 never heard of a fire 
balloon before. That my opinions of 
the properties of air or water may differ 
from many of the learned, I make no 
doubt, but they are the results of my own 
experience and study. That the parti- 
cles of air are driven further from each 
other, by caloric, or, in other words, 
heat, I deny; as I do, that it is com- 
posed of particles at all, or that, imme- 
diately on being surrounded by the cold 
air, it must be compressed and fall. I 
should have said rarified air; for air, 
once separated from damp, cannot be 
either condensed or rarified without the 
assistance of water or damp air. If I 
were to fill a balloon with cold air, and 
then to heat it, such a thing — be; 
for then the minute globules of water 
contained in the air would be rarified, 
and occupy a large portion of the bal- 
loon, in the shape of steam ; but, by ex- 
cluding the damp at first, I confine 
more air in the balloon than would have 
filled it the other way. Secondly—that 
air is not composed of particles, | think 
I can prove in various ways; itis the 
universal fluid of nature, which covers 
the habitable globe on all sides, and if 
fluid, certainly not in particles, for the 
moment any substance is particled, its 
fluidity ceases—Ice and Mercury for ex- 
ample. That it contains no particles; 
the telescope bears strong evidence, 
for, let them be of what form they 
would, they would alter the object by 
the immensity of their numbers ; that it 
contains no particles, the rainbow 
proves, by showing the sun’s reflections, 
which cannot be seen reflected in the 
pure air; that it contains no particles, 
all animated nature demonstrates ;—the 
fish of the sea, the fowls of the air, the 
beasts ofthe field, even man is a proof of 
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it. Now, as in the chain of nature, 
there is an endless gradation and variety 
of form of beings, the most minute of 
which is perfect in its parts for repro- 
duction and existence, and breathe the 
dir; and, doubtless, are as much influ- 
enced by it as we are; can any human 
being, for one moment, suppose that 
those, so'many thousand degrees beyond 
microscopic search, whose bodies must 
contain a sufficiency of air for the avo- 
cations of nature, various as they are, in- 
hale a fluid so gross? It would be im- 
ossible, were it not the most subtle of 
all fluids, perfectly undivided into parti- 
cles or globules. That it cannot be 
compressed, I think I have sufficiently 
shown in my answer to the first propo- 
sition, because, if filled only with air, 
it cannot be condensed by the cold at- 
mosphere, which only has the power of 
condensing water. If air were con- 
densed and made heavier, in proportion 
to its coldness, its action would be de- 
stroyed in intense frost, and a man 
would inhale a larger volume of air in 
a polar climate, at each motion of the 
lungs, where his body was externally 
cold and its reception more contracted, 
than in a tropical climate, where every 
thing was the reverse with him; but we 
hear of no such thing, and we find the 
air remarkably light and active in a 
strong frost in those parts of the 
world. Indeed, I have often thought 
the atmospheric air much lighter in 
frost than in the heat of summer; the 
reason, I think, is dependant on two 
causes, and, perhaps, many more that are 
beyond the reach of thought; the first 
of these, is the want of those odours or 
exhalations, which are continually emit- 
ted by all vegetables then in bloom, and 
as quickly carried up into theair; and, 
secondly, the inability of the air to re- 
tain ‘any moisture through its coldness. 
Thus, after studying a little, and entire- 
ly disagreeing with your learned corres- 
pondent’s observations, which I must 
necessarily do, were I to expect any 
body to ‘on my invention to a trial, | 
humbly hope you will think it worthy 

a place in your respectable paper. 

Sir, 1 remain your obliged servant, 
A. S. 
———r4@ + o_ 
A VISIT TO TITE FOUNDLING IIOS- 
PITAL, AT PARIS. 

We visited, this morning, the Hospital des 
Enfans Trouvés, situated on the south side 
of the city. It is truly a remarkable esta- 
blishment. The building it occupies was 


formerly an ancient abbey or convent. We 
found no difficulty in gaining admission, and 
could not but be gratified with the evidence 
of perfect neatness and order which pre- 





vailed in every department of this extensive 
institution. We were shown through the 
several parts of the house by one or two of 
the benevolent sisters, who devote their 
lives to its service. The children brought to 
the house, are not placed in a basket, as at 
Milan, but given to the porter, who takes 
them immediately to the reception room, 
when an account is taken of the day and 
hour of their entrance, the sex, the manner 
in which they are clothed, &c. The name 
of the child is frequently attached to its arin 
or neck, and accompanted, sometimes, with 
other information respecting its birth. If 
the child is brought nameless, a name is 
given to it, which is caretully registered, 
with all other circumstances connected with 
its condition, progress, and destination. 
When taken into the nursery it is washed, 
and afterwards weighed. ‘On a peu d’es- 
pérance de le conserver, sil pése moins de 
six livres.’ 

A strip of parchment, on which is in- 
scribed the name, Wc. of the child, is fasten- 
ed tw its head, and, as an additional means 
of identity, a paper, with the name written 
in indelible ink, is secured between two rib- 
bands, and sewed round its wrist. There 
are eighty-eight cradles in the nurseries, 
neatly constructed of iron, and moving on 
castors. All the infants, whose health will 
admit of being transferred, are taken into the 
country to be nursed. To effect this im- 
portant object, twenty-five or thirty re- 
spectable married men are selected from 
different parts of the country, within a cer- 
tain distance from Paris, who have the 
charge of seeking out suitable nurses, of 
bringing them to the hospital, and convey- 
ing them, with the infants consigned to their 
care, to their respective houses.—These men 
are called meneurs. It is their duty to keep 
a constant superintendance over the nurses, 
to visit them at least once a month, and to 
make a faithful report of the actual condi- 
tion of each child, to the magistrates of 
their commune. 

The meneurs are obliged to give security 
for the punctual discharge of their duties. 
They are prolibited from bringing more 
than fifteen nurses at onee, in their vehi- 
cles, to Paris, and they are to come ouly at 
stated times. The nurses receive their 
wages from the meneurs, who are allowed a 
cettain per centage, on all sums which pass 
through their hands. The nurses receive 
seven francs per month during the first year, 
six francs for the second year, and five 
francs per month for each year afterwards, 
till the seventh year, and four francs (or 
forty-eight per annum) from the seventh to 
the twelfth, when the child is put out as an 
apprentice. In addition to these wages, a 
gratuity 1s given to the nurses, at intervals, 
if there is an evidence of their fidelity and 
care. The children are clothed at the ex- 
pense of the hospital. The number of 
country nurses, which annually apply at the 
hospital, and receive infants, is about four 
hundred, But these are inadequate to the 
demand, so that it is necessary to employ 
whout thirty resident nurses, each of whom 
has, generally, the charge of two children. 








— 


Artificial training, or feeding by hand, is for- 
bidden as much «as possible. The number 
of children appertaining to the establish- 
ment and distributed over the country, at 
the time of our visit, was about sixteen thou- 
sand. The number annually admitted is 
from five thousand to six thousand! The 
list has, in a few instances, according to the 
printed record, amounted to nearly seven 
thousand per annum. A large proportion is 
received from the Hospital de la Maternité 
(ou de l’accouchement), which a few years 
ago, formed a part of the general establish- 
ment. It is now, however, a separate con- 
cern, butis situated in the immediate neiyh- 
bourhood of the Enfans Trouvés, About 
two thirds of the admissions are from the 
city and suburbs of Paris. The other third 
from towns, villages, and country places, at 
various distances from the metropolis. Chil- 
dren have been sent here from Burgundy, 
aud even from Flanders, and sometimes In a 
way disgraceful to humanity. The whole 
number received during ten years, viz. from 
1804 to 1813, was 45,921, * dont 4131 sont 
présumés légitimes, et 41,791 sont présumés 
naturels” The proportion of deaths in the 
house, has been greatly duninished by im- 
proved methods of treatment. In 1789, 
the number received was 5210, of which 
1645 died in the house. Whereas, iu 1813, 
there were only 675 deaths out of 4999,. the 
number of mfants received that year. The 
interior administration is confided, princi- 
pally, to the sisters of charity. of whom 
there are twenty-two devoted to the institu- 
tion.—They perform their duties with the 
utmost vigilance and fidelity, consecrating 
their lives to a service, to which they have 


attached themselves, as I have no doubt 


from the powerful stimulus of religious faith 
and duty. One of the sisters, named Guil- 
lot, died in the year 1807, after having spent 
fifty-two years in the service of this charity. 
During that time, she had received, and as- 
sisted in taking care of, the astonishing num- 
ber of $60,000 children. The sisters are 
aided in their duties by thirty or forty fe- 
male domestics. 
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Original Poetry. 
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SONGS OF ABSENCE, 


————— 


FIRST SONG, 


Yes! I have treasured up each thought, 
Each dearest dream of thee ; 

And I have dwelt on thy last look 
With fondest memory. 


I gaze upon the moon’s pale ray, 
[ watch the stars above 5 

Oh, they would not beam halfso sweet, 
If it were not for thy love! 


I bring to mind that look of grief 
When last we sigh’d adieu ; 

I recollect each word we spoke 
So tender and so true: 


I wake from visions of sweet bliss, 
Sweeter than day tome! 

Blessing each gentle dream I have, 
For mine are dreams of thee. 
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SECON) SONG. 
My harp and song belong to thee, 
 theu first taught them melody: 
They are indeed thine own : 
Oh, prize them as my love’s true token, 
Or else my song will lose its tone, 
And heart and harp will both be broken. 


My lips still feel thy latest kiss, 
Oh, thought allied to ¢éhee is bliss! 
My song cannot express 
flalf what my soul would wish to say ; 
Thou wilt not—wilt not love me less! 
Because | am away. 


THIRD SONG 


And wilt thou think on me, my love, 
When I am forced to roam ? 

My thoughts will fly to thee, my love, 
As the wanderer to his home. 


34 


As the flowers bloom i spring, love, 
As the roses shed perfume ; 
So my heart of its truth will sing, love, 
In sunshine or in gloom. 
As the sun illumes the day, love, 
As the moon the dark-eyed night: 
So thy truth when far away, love, 
Shall cheer me with its light. 
Edmonton, J. J. LEATHWIGCK. 


Che Mrama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


PLLA LIL AL 


Drury LANE THEATRE.—On Tuesday 
evening, Mr. Knowles’s long delayed 
tragedy of Cains Gracchus was produced 
toan audience crowding every part of 
this capacious and splendid theatre. 
The play was strongly cast, as will be 
seen by the following list of the princi- 


pal characters :— 
Caius Gracchus.......... Mr. Macready. 
SEE. itosewexbensacay¢ Set See 
Opimius.......eeeeee-e- Mr. Archer. 
Cornelia.....eeeeeeeee64 Mrs. Bunn. 
MN ssnccanune shears Mrs. W. West. 
In our review of the tragedy in a pre- 
ceding page, we have given an outline 
of the story, and a few extracts which 
will enable our readers to judge of the 
merit of the author, and we have now 
to see how far justice was done to him 
inthe performance; and this we may 
say, once for all, that he can have no 
cause of complaint, so far as relates to 
the actors. Mr. Macready exerted him- 
self with all that spirit which a zeal 
for his profession and a personal es- 
teem for the author, whose fate seemed 
to rest on his hands, might be expected 
to call forth. In all the scenes exhi- 
biting his devotions to his country he 
was dignified and impressive ; there was 
a lofty and commanding tone in his pa- 
triotism, which could not brook insult 
Or ingratitude, and when he found him- 
self deserted by the plebeians who had 
just before been so zealous in his favour, 
he seemed rather to feel regret than dis- 
appointment. In the field and in the 
senate, he was the dignified Roman; and 











it was only i his own house that he 
was the husband and the lover: the 


interviews with his wife were ful! of | 


tenderness. The play afforded Mr. Mac- 
ready few opportunities for declamation ; 
and those few we did not think very suc- 
cessfully managed. There was occasi- 
onally a testiness in his manner in the 


in many parts, as marred the effort of 
Mr. Macready’s acting. The part of 
Opimius was well played by Mr. Archer, 
particularly the scene in which he 
wins Drusus over to his purpose.— 
Terry’s Titus was excellent.—We should 
really almost suspect this actor’s loyalty, 
did we not know it, he plays the repub- 
lican so well. Mrs. Bunn supported 
the dignity of the Roman mother—at 
least all the dignity the author had as- 
signed her; her action is, however, ra- 
ther exuberant. The character of Li- 
cinia differs so much from the generally 
received notions of a Roman wife, that 
we do not wonder at the audience feel- 
ing so little sympathy in her tears. On 
the first night, Mrs. W. West was too 
much of the wife and too little of the 
Roman ; in her subsequent acting, she 
has infused more dignity into the cha- 
racter, The other parts were very re- 
spectably performed; and the piece was 
received with immense applause. It 
has since been acted every evening. 
We have hitherto said nothing of the 
scenery, and we are sorry that we can- 
not say any thing good of it, for it was 
neither new nor appropriate, It con- 
veyed no just idea of Rome at the time 
of the republic; for, independent of 
sash windows and modern mahogany 
doors, there was an utter want of pic- 
turesque effect, or of any thing ap- 
proaching to grandeur. 

CovENT GARDEN THEATRE.—On 
Wednesday evening, Mr. Sinclair made 
his long-announced appearance on these 
boards, after an absence of six years, in 
the character of Prince Orlando, in Mr. 
T. Dibdin’s opera of The Cabinet. The 
newspapers, either at the instigation of 
the managers, or out of gratuitous folly, 
have inserted a succession of puffs pre- 
lusive, relative to this excellent singer. 
One of the papers represented him as 
having the temperature of his room re- 
culated, according to a thermometer.— 


This was too great an insult fora Scotch- | 


man to brook, and Mr. Sinclair denied 
the charge of effeminacy with becoming 
spirit. 

The welcome of Mr. Sinclair was 
most enthusiastic ;—the pit and gallery 
were full, but this was not the case with 
the boxes. 





more improved in person than in voice, 
and hi; acting is as stiff, formal, and in- 
animate as ever. The character of 
Prince Orlando is a difficult one, on ace 
count of the varied nature of the 
songs ; the difficulty was, however, sur- 
mounted by Mr. Sinclair, who united 


all the sweetness which formerly dis- 
dialogue, and such an apparent haste | 


tinguished his voice to considerable 
skill: he was encored in most of the 
songs, two of which were new to the 
piece—one by Rossini, the other com- 
posed by himself—but neither of them 
are very remarkable. Miss Paton’s Flo- 
retta was the happiest concord of sweet 
sound, vivacity, and comic humour, we 
ever witnessed. Miss Hammersley sang 
and played her part (Constantia) very 
prettily. The other characters were 
well enough sustained. 

SuRREY THEATRE.—At length we 
have got a dramatic novelty. The pro- 
prietor of the Surrey Theatre, seeing ae 
the daily papers gloated over the late 
murder in Hertfordshire, in a manneras 
disgraceful to the press as it is unfair to 
the accused, thought there might be no 
great harm in dramatizing it. Accord- 
ingly, on Monday was produced, a new 
melo-drama called The Gamblers, which 
exhibited in an hour and a halt’s action 
what would take a week to read in the 
papers. The scenery was painted from 
actual drawings of the cottage, and the 
lane where the murder was committed ; 
and the identical horse and gig in which 
the murdered and the murderer drove to 
the fatal spot, were introduced. The 
whole was as close a representation of 
the actual events as possibie, with the 
exception that the victim recovers and 
confronts his murderers. It was not to 
be expected that such a drama would 
be suffered while the prisoners remained 
untried ; and on receiving an intimation 
to that effect from legal authority, Mr. 
Williams, the spirited proprietor of the 
Surrey, withdrew the piece on the se- 
cond night. Other pieces have been 
substituted, which, if less attractive, 
are unobjectionable, and have continued 





the tide of success now setting on this 
theatre—which 1s become one of the 
| prettiest minor theatres in London. 


} 








Literature and Sctence. 


| 
| The society of Rural Economy at Moseow 
_has formed a school of agriculture an a simi- 
lar plan to those of Hotwyl in Switzerland, 
and Frederickefield near Berlin. Eighty 
pupils will be admitted, 

A Spanish gentleman of literary celebrity 
'is employed in drawing a parallel between 


Mr. Sinclair appears to us | Lopez de Vega and Shakspeare. 
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By accounts which reached town this 
day (Friday), we learn that the eloquent and 
patriotic Lord Erskine died at Edinburgh 
on Tuesday last of an inflammation on his 
jut His lordship was, we believe, in the 
véth year of his age. We shall give a memoir 
of this distinguished nobleman in our next. 

Russian Statistics.—A statistical account. 
of the population of Russia, in the year 
1822, has been published at St. Petersburg, 
by which it appears that the total num- 
ber of inhabitants in that great empire is 
40,067,000. 

We understand that the materials for a 
new ‘ Life of Christopher Columbus,” the 
great discoverer of America, have been for 
some time collecting by one of the de- 
scendants of that distinguished character, 
who has succeeded in discovering a num- 
ber of public documents, hitherto unknown, 
in the public archives of Spain, which throw 
a completely new light on many occurrences 
relating to the cunquest of the new world. 

Steel.—The Society of Encouragement at 
Paris, has decreed a gold medal to M. Fra- 
dier, who has brought his steel instruments 
to the highest degree of perfection. He has 
discovered the art of making steel very hard, 
and at the same time very elastic. His 
steel blades can be bent double, and are yet 
so hard as to cut iron, without any injury 
whatever to the edge, however fine and thin 
itmay he. This operation was many times 
repeated by Fradier, in presence of the com- 
mittee, and always with success. 

_A gallery wasopened atWarsaw on the16th 
of September last in the new saloon of the 
palace of Kazymirouski for painting, sculp- 
ture, &c.; it contains seventy-one paint- 
ings in ail, forty-eight drawings, fourteen ar- 
cintectural. designs, and thirteen pieces of 
sculpture ; these, however, form but half of 
what were offered. Many of the works 
were by females, which shows that painting 
as well as music is making considerable pro- 
gress among the fair sex. 

A new romance will shortly appear at 
Warsaw from the pen of a lady of high rank, 
entitled ‘ Heldwige, Queen of Poland.’ 


The Wee. 
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The Musket and the Bow.—So strong was 
the prejudice against fire-arms when first 
introduced, that their inferiority almost 
became a proverb, as we may gather from 
the following distich :— 

“ The white faith of historié cannot shew 
That e’er the musket yet could beat the bow.” 

Masqueraders in Real Life—It was a 
well-remembered anecdote, at the date court 
of France, that at a ball and masquerade 
given to the nob/esse, much attention was 
excited by the following laughable cicrum- 
stance. During the festive scene a tall 
figure, in a yellow domino, was seen to 
approach one of the sideboards, where the 
choicest viands were laid out, and to eat of 
every delicacy in a most voracious manner. 
He then retired, but returned again to the 
attack, and in the course of the evening con- 








tion among the good things on the different 
tables. The quantity of wine he drank, was 
also a matter of astonishment to the atten- 
dants, who called the attention of the com- 
pany to this phenomenon. The yellow do- 
mino, without noticing their observations, 
proceeded to gratify himself with delicacies 
in all directions, when he was more nar- 
rowly watched, and seen to retire, pass into 
the centre of the Swiss Guard, and then re- 
turn again in afew minutes. Determined to 
know whether he was man or devil, one of 
the company seized him and insisted upon 
his unmasking, when lo! it appeared that 
the yellow domino, during the course of the 
evening, had served as a passport to half of 
the Swiss Guard, to enjoy the good things 
so plentifully spread before them, but which 
their dress and their duty had alike pre- 
cluded them from partaking of. 

Hog in Armour.—The expression “ hog 
in armour” seems to have arisen from that 
animal, or parts of it, having been thus dis- 
tinguished in the 16th century, when served 
up to the table. Thus, in the best of dishes 
for the dinner at the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth, we find, amongst others, “ sheeldes 
of brawne in armour.” 








Works published since our last notice.—St. John- 





| ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


This day is published in Svo. price 8s. 6d. (with a pr 
face, animadverting in detail on the unprecedented 
conduct of the Royal Society of Literature towards 
the candidates for the three prizes that it deliberate} 
proposed and subs.quently withdrew,) 7 


THE FALL or CONSTANT. 


NOPLE, a Poem; written for one of the Prizes: th 
which are added. PARGA—The IPHIGENIA of TI- 
MANTHES—EMLNEH'S DEATH—PALMYRA, and 
otherPvems. 

By JACOB JONES, Jun. 


Of the Iuner Temple, and late of Brase-nose College 
Oxford. ; 
Published by Luptoue Relfe, 13, Cornhill. 





This day is published, beautifully printed in "= 
7s. 6d. heeds. , ee Oe 


CLARA CHESTER; a Poem. 


By the author of ‘ Rome,’ and * The Vale of Chamonpi.’ 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and G. 
and W. B. Whittaker, London. 





In a few days will be published, in 3 vols. 12mo, 
THE SPAEWIFE; 

A TALE OF THE SCOTTISH CHRONICLES. 
By the Author of ‘Annals of the Parish,’ Ringan 
Gilhaize,” &c. 

‘They say—Quhat say they ? Let them say.’--Aberdeen. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, and G 
and W. B. Whittaker, London. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. price 16s. 6d. 


MOUNTALYTH; a Tate. 


By JANE HARVEY, 
Author of ‘ Singularity,’ &c. 
London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
By whon also will be published in a few days, 





stoun, or John Earl of Gowrie, 3 vols. 2ls. Fordyce’s 
Chronology of the Reigns of George III. & LV. 3s. 6d. | 
boards. Caius Gracchus, a tragedy, by J. S. Knowles, | 
Esq. 3s.6d. Mountalyth, a tale, by Jane Harvey, 3 | 
vols. 16. 6d. Morning Communings with God, from 
the German of Sturm,2 vols royal 12mo. 16s. Memoir 
of the Duke of Rovigo, 8vo. 3s. 6d. Italian Tales, 16 
plates, by George Cruikshank, 12mo, 10s. Transactions 
of the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh, vol. 1. 8vo. 
14s. The Pilgrim's Tale, and other Poems, by Charles | 
Lockhart, 6s. Clara Chester, a poem, 8vo. 7s. 6d. Time's ° 
Telescope, 1824,9s. Memoir of Mrs. Fordyce, relict of 
Dr. Fordyce, 8vo, Gs. Travels in Canada, by Jobn 
M‘Duncan, B. A. 21s. post 8vo. Sabawan Researches, 
by James Landseer, engraver, 4to. plates, 2/. 2s. 6d. 
Edinburgh Review, No. 77, 6e. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


44444 Ao 





THE length to which our notice of new trage- 
dies and new novels has extended, compels us 
to defer the conclusion of ‘ M. Malte Brun’s in- 
quiry into the possibility of a North West pas- 
sage,’ the ‘Life of Doctor Cartwright,’ and se- | 
veral other articles until our next. 

J.R. P. is requested to send to our office for | 
a letter, any time after Monday. 





To I. F. we owe an apology; we really have | 
not been able to lay our hands on his commu- 
nications, but doubt not finding them in a day | 
or two. 

Birth-day odes are seldom of interest except 


to the parties in whose honour they are written. | 








TO ARTISTS, and their Noble and | 


Generous Patrons.—A new discovery, the result of in- , 
cessant experiment for upwards of Thirty Years. A 
Set of extra fine permanent PATENT OIL and 
WATER COLOURS in Cakes, and moist in Bottles, 
have lately been invented by SMITH and WARNER, 
208, (late 211), Piceadilly, London, which surpass all 
Imagination upon the subject of Oil and Water Colours; | 
because they contain in themselves the capabilities of | 
mwroducing every kind of Oil Colour, Drawing, and 
ainting, by the simple use of pure water only ; and 
besides, they are in themselves a complete Set of Co- 
lours, capable of being used with the same facility in 
Oils, to produce every possible effect commonly known 
in Oil or in Body Colour Painting. They may be had 
Wholesale or Retail, and for Exportation, as above, 
where Specimens in Paintings and Drawings with 
them may be seen. 

N.B. An artist of emi nence referred to for teaching 
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trived to commit great havoc and destruc- 


the use of these Colours- { 


CHARLTON, or Scenes of tie Norti of Ireland; 
a pale. By Johu Gamble, Esq. in 3 vols. 





This ~ is published, in foolscap, with cuts, from new 
esigns, the 3d Edition, price 4s. boards, 


THE BANKS OF WYE; 


By ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 

London: printed for Longman, Hurst, and Co ; 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; Harvey and Darton; G. 
Cowie and Co. ; J. Booker; and T. Hamilton. 

By whom also are published, new editions of the 

other Works of the late Mr. Bloomfield, yiz.— 

1. The FARMER'S BOY, _ 4s. 

2. RURAL TALES, price 4s. 

3. WILD FLOWERS, price 4s. 6d. 

4. MAY DAY with the MUSES, price 4s. 

5. HAZELWOOD HALL, price 3s. 





FORGET ME NOT. 
This day is published, by R, Ackermanh, and to be bad 
of all respectable Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 
price 12s. 


THE FORGET ME NOT: being 


| a Present for Christmas and the New Year, 1624; em- 


bellished with 12 highly finished Engravings, from on- 
ginal designs by eminent artists. The literary depart- 
ment contains, amidst a great variety of interesting 
and amusing matter, in prose and verse, pumerous con- 


| tributions from popular pens. 


Also, a Miniature Edition of the TOURS of Dr. 


| SYNTAX, in 3 vols. pr. 2ls.; containing, ou a reduced 


scale, all the Plates which embellished the 8vo. edition 
of that work. 


PIGOT anp Co.’s LONDON anp 


PROVINCIAL DIRECTORY, for 1824, is just pub- 
lished.—1t comprises a more extensive Directory of the 
Metropolis, and 12 Miles round it, than was ever be- 
fore compiled. besides upwards of 300 cities, towns, 
an sea ports in 18 counties ; the whole is embellished 
with a Map of England, and a new plan. of London, 
formed intv 70 divisions, with a corresponding Street 
Guide, to be had of all the principal Booksellers, and 
at the Directory Office, 24, Basing Lane. 
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London :— Published by Davidson, at No. 2, Surrey 


| Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, 
| and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are 
to be addressed. Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, 


Stationers’ Hall Court; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgway, 


| Piccadilly ; H. and W. Smith, 42, Duke Street, Gros- 


venor Square, and 192, Strand ; Booth, Duke Stree, 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pail Mali; by the Book- 
sellers at the Royal Erchange, Sutherland, Calton 
Street, Edinburgh; Gritfin and Co., Glasgow; and 
bv all other Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Printed 
by G. Davidson,in Old Boswell Court, Carey Street. 






















































